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XCROP INSURANCE AND THE PROBLEMS OF ITS APPLICATION 


TO UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES x 
] 
by P. K. Ray 


Object of Crop Insurance 


The business of farming involves numerous risks, 
natural, social, and human. But the principal 
characteristic which distinguishes farming from 
most other businesses is its great dependence on 
nature. Farming has to be carried on in the face 
of continual uncertainty arising out of various 
natural elements, such as inclement weather, fire, 
flood, droughi, frost, and hail, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, insects and other pests and various 
diseases. Normally, the greatest impact of all these 
factors is on crop production. 

Uncertainty of crop yield is thus one of the 
basic risks which every farmer has to face. But 
farmers in most countries, owing to insufficient 
means and resources, are seldom able to stand the 
risks, especially when these involve disastrous 
losses. The result is often a serious decline in farm 
income and the consequent failure on the part of 
farmers to pay their rents and taxes, a diminishing 
purchasing power leading to decline in their de- 
mand, and a mounting debt. So, ultimately, the 
entire community is affected by the risks of which 
the farmers are the direct and primary victims. 

Most of the economically advanced countries, 
realizing this, have adopted various methods to 


'This article is complementary to the one on _ livestock 
insurance which was published in the March 1955 issue of the 
Bulletin. It discusses briefly the existing systems of insurance 
of growing crops against various natural hazards, examines the 
usefulness and problems of such insurance in underdeveloped 
countries, and suggests an outline which could be made the 
basis for initiating insurance schemes in some of these 
countries. The writer is indebted to Mr. Ralph R. Botts of 
the Agricultural Risks and Insurance Unit, United States 
Department of Agriculture, and to Mr. W.H. Rowe of the 
United States Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, for their 
valuable comments on a working paper of which this article 
is a summary. 


heip farmers meet, at least partially, losses arising 
from natural calamities. Reduction of land rent 
and taxes, moratoria, scaling down or cancellation 
of accumulated agricultural debts, and direct relief 
from the State are the usual methods applied. 
Useful though these means have been to farmers 
in the past and are likely to be in the future, their 
great shortcoming is that farmers cannot expect 
them as a right, but only as a privilege, the extent 
of which is largely dependent on the policies and 
resources of the government. They are, therefore, 
not absolutely free from anxiety unless, of course, 
the provision of relief, its rates and amounts are 
guaranteed by statutes. 

Even where concessions and relief are provided 
by law, their permanency may not only be doubt- 
ful, but also not strictly desirable. For large 
expenditure on relief can be provided only through 
budgetary appropriations representing an addition- 
al burden on the government.* Secondly, the 
continued prospects of relief are liable to “soften” 
its recipients (the farmers) and are likely to be 
questioned by the non-farming community. 

Insurance of growing crops against all possible 
natural hazards is largely free from the above 
drawbacks. It gives farmers a minimum protection 
against the uncertainties of crop yields in return 
for stipulated small sums — the premiums. That 
is to say, in consideration of relatively small 


2In the United States, for example, during the 10 years 
ended 30 June 1936, the Federal Government alone spent a 
total of $615 million, or $61.5 million annually, in various 
ways to meet crop failure. Report and Recommendations 
of the President’s Committee on Crop Insurance, Washington, 
D.C., December 1936, p. 29. Such high cost of recurring farm 
relief operations constituted one of the reasons why the 
government decided to launch the Crop Insurance Program 
and to underwrite its administrative and operating expenses. 








amounts paid by them, they purchase the right to 
be compensated for possible loss of crops, the 
amounts (i.e., premiums) being determined in 
proportion to the losses suffered in the past. The 
great merit of insurance, as opposed to relief and 
concession, is that the insured farmers, in case of 
losses, can claim indemnities as a matter of right; 
secondly, what is of even greater significance is 
that the losses are shared, wholly or partly (where 
the government undertakes to have a share), by 
the farmers themselves. 

Crop insurance thus spreads the losses geo- 
graphically, that is, losses suffered by a few in 
particular localities are borne by many scattered 
over wide areas. It also spreads the losses over 
time, since reserves accumulated in good years are 
used to meet losses in bad years. In this way, crop 
insurance helps to secure a, considerable measure 
of stability in farm income. 


Types of Crop Insurance 


Crop insurance can be classified into different 
types according to the different criteria used. 
Classified according to the hazard or hazards 
insured against, it may be a specific-risk or speci- 
fied-peril insurance, a combined-risk insurance, or 
an all-risk insurance. Classified according to the 
objects (i.e., crops) insured, it may be either single- 
crop insurance or multiple-crop insurance. Again, 
classified on the basis of administration, it may be 
public or private insurance; and, finally, on the 
basis of its scope and application, it may be 
voluntary insurance, compulsory insurance, or 
optional local application of compulsory insurance. 


Specific-Risk, Combined-Risk, and All-Risk In- 
surance. Under a specific-risk insurance, crops 
are protected only against specified hazards such 
as hail, fire, windstorm, flood, or drought. The 
most outstanding development in this group is the 
insurance of growing crops against the risk of 
hail damage which is practiced extensively in most 
countries of Europe and North America.* A com- 
bined-risk insurance, on the other hand, combines 
in one policy two or more specific hazards. The 
insurance of citrus fruit under the federally admin- 
istered crop insurance in the United States is a 
specific instance as it offers protection only against 
hurricane, frost, and hail. 

The all-risk crop insurance is quite a recent de- 
velopment, having been practiced mainly since 1939. 


%In the United States, farmers pay annually more than 
$50 million as premiums on about $1,200 million of crops 
insured against hail. Cf. T.C. Ellikson, Hail Insurance on 
Growing Crops (USDA-BAE), Washington, D.C., June 1951. 
In Germany, where crop-hail insurance is supposed to have 
first started in the XVIIIth century, the total insurance written 
in 1948 was over DM 2,000 million or $480 million. 


Its operation has so far attained some importance 
in the U.S.S.R., Japan, and the United States. In 
the U.S.S:R., crop insurance is part of the general 
scheme of compulsory rural insurance and is 
administered as a government monopoly by the 
State Insurance Administration. It applies, how- 
ever, to a very limited number of technical or 
special crops.+ The amount of insurance is usually 
small and so is the premium, but there is provision 
for supplementary voluntary insurance. 

In Japan, crop insurance was initiated by the 
government in 1939.° In the beginning, the insur- 
ance covered rice, “mugi” (which includes wheat, 
barley, naked barley, oats, and rye), and mulberry 
leaves; but in 1948, mulberry leaf insurance was 
changed to silkworm and cocoon insurance, and 
upland rice was added. Protection was originally 
offered mainly against weather hazard and was 
later extended to crop losses caused by diseases and 
insects as well. The amount of insurance per tan 
(1 tan = 0.245 acre) generally represents 50 percent 
or less of the value of the normal yield per tan 
within a prefecture. The insurance is administered 
by the insurance section of the Agricultural Ad- 
ministration Bureau, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry. At the village level, it is operated by the 
village mutual relief associations, which maintain 
direct contact with farmers. The village associations 
are grouped into a prefectural federation which, 
together with prefectural government officials, is 
responsible for the supervision of the insurance at 
the village level. A village association retains 
10 percent of the premiums and pays 10 percent of 
the losses. The federation carries the other 90 per- 
cent. Finally, the prefectural federations in turn 
are offered reinsurance from a Special Account in 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. 

The distinguishing feature of crop insurance in 
Japan is that the farmer pays only part of the 
premium and the government pays the remainder. 
The share of the government varies from region 
to region, depending in each area on the severity 
of losses as shown by the damage history used for 
actuarial purposes. Generally, the more catastrophic 
the losses shown, the larger the government share, 
the range varying from 10 percent to more than 
70 percent. The Japanese program is therefore a 
combination of insurance and public relief. ® 

The present Crop Insurance Program in the 
United States was also launched in 1939 by the 


*A greater number of crops are insured against various 
weather hazards, but not against pests, insects, and diseases. 
Therefore, these are not, strictly speaking, "’all-risk’’ crop 
insurance. 

5 Following the Agricultural Insurance Law (Law No. 68) 
of 1938. 

* Significantly, the amended law of 1947 (Law No. 185) 
was termed ‘‘The Compensation Against Agricultural Loss 
Law.” 
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government, and has since been carried out by a 
governmental institution, the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Corporation (FCIC), working within the 
Department of Agriculture. Insurance is voluntary 
and is intended to cover farmers’ investments in 
crops. Originally, the program was launched on a 
national basis with respect to wheat; cotton insur- 
ance was added after three years. Owing to heavy 
losses, the insurance was discontinued in 1944. It 
was restored in 1945 and flax was added. In 
addition, a provision was made for experimentation 
on other crops and experiments were started in 1945 
on maize and tobacco. Further heavy losses in 
1945 and 1946, mainly on cotton insurance, brought 
about legislation by the Congress in 1947 to reduce 
the scope of the program to a more experimental 
basis. As a result, there were only 375 county pro- 
grams in 1948 compared to more than 2,400 in 1947. 
By 1949 the experimental approach seemed to be 
producing better results and the Congress author- 
ized gradual expansion. By 1953 the number of 
county programs had been expanded to 903. In 
19486 bean insurance and multiple crop insurance 
were started experimentally, and later citrus fruit 
was added. As the entire program is still in the 
experimental stage, it may be presumed that if 
the insurance is successful, it will be extended in 
the course of time to the entire country, eventually 
bringing under it all eligible farmers. 


Single Crop Insurance and Multiple Crop Insur- 
ance. By far the greater part of the existing crop 
insurance is on specified single crops, which are 
usually the major crops grown in a country. Not 
infrequently, however, farmers’ investments, in- 
stead of being concentrated on one or two major 
crops, are distributed among a number of them. 
The program of multiple crop insurance has been 
devised to offer protection to such farmers. Under 
this program crops are not insured separately but 
are grouped together as a unit, and indemnities are 
payable only when the combined yield falls below 
the protected level. It is currently practiced in the 
United States as part of the Federal Crop Insurance 
Program. 


Public and Private Insurance. The insurance may 
be administered by public or private institutions. 
The all-risk crop insurance in the United States, 
Japan, and the U.S.S.R. is administered by public 
(i.e., governmental) institutions. In southern 
Germany, crop-hail insurance is written by the 
Bavarian Institute of Public Hail Insurance ( Bayer- 
ische Landes-Hagelversicherungsanstalt), which 
was set up under the management of the Bavarian 
State Insurance Chamber, a government institution. 
On the other hand, private insurance of crops 
against specific hazards is offered by numerous 


mutual and co-operative insurance societies or- 
ganized by farmers in different parts of the world, 
and also by joint-stock insurance companies. 


Voluntary and Compulsory Crop Insurance. 
From the point of view of its scope and application, 
crop insurance may be voluntary or compulsory, 
or it may be compulsory only when specially voted 
by the farmers themselves. For example, crop-hai! 
insurance in most countries is voluntary, and in 
the United States the all-risk crop insurance is also 
run on a voluntary basis. Compulsory crop insur- 
ance, as already pointed out, is to be found in 
the U.S.S.R. In Mexico, the Department of Agri- 
culfure and Animal Husbandry recently (1953) 
decided to introduce crop insurance on a compulsory 
besis through agricultural credit organizations. The 
optional local application of compulsory crop insur- 
ance, on the other hand, is currently in operation 
in Japan. Insurance on all specified crops is compul- 
sory once a local mutual relief association is set up.? 


Experiences of Current 
Crop Insurance Programs 


The all-risk crop insurance currently in operation 
in various countries is still more or less in the 
experimental stage. However, it may be useful to 
know its principal achievements and failures dur- 
ing the relatively short period of its operation. 


United States. The principal achievement of 
crop insurance in the United States, in spite of its 
initial unfavorable experiences, is that it demon- 
strates the feasibility of protecting farmers against 
the loss of crops from various natural hazards. It 
is all the more important because the insurance is 
run on a voluntary basis. The measure of success 
already attained by it has aroused considerable 
interest in other countries. Even under the current 
limited and experimental program, nearly 419,000 
farmers, including 12,008 share-croppers, took 
advantage of insurance protection in 1953 on crops 
valued at 441.2 million dollars, at a total premium 
of 27.2 million dollars, or an average rate of 6 per- 
cent per annum.* The net acreage insured in 1952 
was roughly 16.5 million acres, as compared wiih 
approximately 9 million acres in 1948, the first 
year of the experimental program. During the first 
six years (1948-53) of this program, the Corpora- 
tion earned a total premium income of 105.7 mil- 
lion dollars and returned to farmers as indemnities 
108.1 million dollars (Table 1). This was indeed 


7Cf. W.H. Rowe, Crop Insurance in Japan. Gen. H.Q., 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Forces, Tokyo, July 
1951, p. 6. 

*FCIC Report to Congress, 1953. United States Department 
of Agriculture, p. 4 











“a significant contribution to the financial and credit 
positions of many farmers whose crops failed to 
return the money spent in their production front.” ® 
During the same period the Federal Government 
spent a total of 31.5 million dollars as operating 
and administrative expenses. 

From an underwriting point of view, the results 
of the present experimental program have been 
much more satisfactory than those of the earlier 
operation. This will be seen from Table 1. Indem- 
nities during 1948-53 exceed premiums earned by 
only 2.2 million dollars as compared with 71.4 mil- 
lion dollars during 1939-47. However, the results 
are not yet fully satisfactory, since normally, over 
the years, premiums should not only be sufficient 
to pay indemnities but also leave a surplus to build 
up reserves. The FCIC is therefore currently taking 
additional measures to improve the operation of 
the program. These aim at larger participation by 
farmers, wider spread of risks by crops as well as 
by geographic areas, and improvement in the rate 
structure. 


Table 1. — Summary of All-Risk Crop Insurance 
Operations in the United Stztes, 
Crop Years 1939-53, as of 30 June 1954 





- yo xy Surplus 
ndemni- or 
Crop Premiums ren from sale deficit 
of comm- (-) 
odities 
Crop years 1939-47, svete trees Thousands of dollars .......... 
ME 6 a ee ee 78 617 98 653 12 645 ~7 390 
oa ee er 46 685 111 568 —574 | -65 456 
Se eo AY ne ee 6 162 4 725 111 1 547 
Se + ws «see @ 8 1 194 1 897 _ —703 
a 2 178 1 563 — 615 
Total 1939-47. . . . | 134 836 218 406 | 12 182 71 387 
Crop years 1948-53 

ee 63 916 62 819 206 1 303 
ee ea ae 11 928 14 446 — 2 518 
SS eee ee ee 4 715 2 963 —_ 1 752 
a: & © Ke ee 5840 | 4 264 — 1 576 
ee er 8 004 7 504 _ 500 
SS ie oie ae ee 848 1 109 — —261 
Multiple crop ..... 10 254 | 14 986 — -4 732 
OE ow eas Ee ae 200 2 — 198 
Total 1948-53... . | 105 705 108 093 206 —2 182 








Source: W.H. Rowe, Federal Crop Insurance - A Description (mimeographed 
report), FCIC, January 1954, p. 24. 

U.S.S.R. Adequate data are not available to 
appraise fully the results of crop insurance in the 
U.S.S.R. However, the insurance being compulsory, 
there is no problem of farmers’ participation, nor 
is it strictly necessary that the charges for insur- 
ance be related always to the actual risks on given 
crops or in given areas. Since, in a compulsory 
insurance, high risk farmers cannot be excluded, 
the coverage is kept low so that the aggregate 
liability is not too high. 


* Report of the Manager of FCIC, 1953. U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, p. 6. 








Japan. The experience of crop insurance in 
Japan has not been very encouraging so far. 
Although the indemnity payable does not exceed 
50 percent of the value of the normal yield, there 
have been heavy losses almost every year on most 
insured crops owing mainly to operational defects. 
Since premiums have been low, there have been 
recurring deficits in the Special Account of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, as well as in the prefectural 
federations and in village associations. The deficits 
have been met by annual supplemental appropria- 
tions and borrowing, mainly from the Central Co- 
operative Bank for Agriculture and Forestry. To 
this date, the government has borne not only the 
cost of operation, but also the major part of crop 
losses. In 1950, for instance, it paid 4,976 million 
yens for insurance on major crops, while the 
farmers paid 3,400 million yens as premium. More- 
over, the government paid nearly 600 million yens 
on account of cost of administration. However, it 
is believed that the deficit could be considerably 
reduced by improvement in operational methods 
and by higher premiums. 

The special importance of the Japanese program 
is that it illustrates the problems and difficulties 
of applying all-risk crop insurance to a _ small- 
scale peasant economy and indicates how these 
could be resolved. Two of its principal features, 
namely, insurance-cum-relief operation and condi- 
tional compulsion, could probably be applied to 
many of the less developed countries as a pre- 
liminary step before introducing fuller insurance. 


Benefits of Crop Insurance to an 
Underdeveloped Country 


The benefits of crop insurance obviously vary 
largely according to the protection provided. The 
basic advantages that an underdeveloped country 
could derive from it would be: 


1. It would protect farmers against possible 
loss of crops, and therefore of income, from various 
natural hazards beyond their control. Since in 
most underdeveloped countries farmers’ invest- 
ments are virtually limited to application of per- 
sonal labor, the protection of monetary investment 
is of less importance than that of labor income. 
On the other hand, insofar as the farmers in these 
countries are small owner-cultivators, there is 
little distinction between capital and labor. In 
such cases, crop insurance not only protects their 
income but their capital as well. 


2. Crop insurance is expected to improve the 
position of farmers in relation to agricultural 
credit. It is well known that one of the major 
causes of famers’ indebtedness in underdeveloped 
countries is the distress brought about by frequent 
crop failures. By guaranteeing some income in 
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spite of such failures, crop insurance would go a 
long way to remove that cause and free farmers 
from their traditional dependence on private 
moneylenders. In addition, insofar as it would 
increase their credit worthiness, they should be 
able to borrow for productive purposes on the 
security of their insurance indemnities. The use 
of the crop insurance contract as collateral security 
would increasingly open up to them the institutional 
sources of credit, where they exist, and thus further 
reduce the need for moneylenders. Crop insurance 
would, therefore, indirectly help to limit the 
private moneylending system. At the same time, 
it would strengthen the position of co-operative 
and o‘her credit institutions. Currently one of 
the most serious weaknesses of these institutions 
in many underdeveloped countries is that the 
farmer-borrowers are unable to repay their debts 
regularly, and this results in considerable 
accumulation of overdues. Sometimes the loans 
must be written off either wholly or partially. 
Thus, by strengthening the economic position of the 
farmers and giving them a sound and assignable 
security, crop insurance would help to reduce this 
weakness of the co-operative credit institutions. 


3. By promoting self-help and mutual help 
among farmers, crop insurances would clear the 
ground for co-operative undertakings in other 
fields. 


4. Provided premium costs are reasonable, 
crop insurance would encourage more intensive 
cultivation and thus result in increased crop pro- 
duction. 


5. The government would, to some extent, be 
relieved of the financial burden of providing relief 
and distress loans to farmers for every single crop 
failure. Of course, the crop insurance program 
would have to be backed by the government, but 
its contributions would be in the form of fixed 
annual appropriations. Both the government and 
the general public would profit by the greater 
stability of the farmers’ purchasing power, which, 
in predominantly agricul.ural countries, means the 
purchasing power of the people in general. 


6. As it will presently be seen, if the insurance 
were combined with storage of commodities, the 
program might help to reduce the uncertainty 
regarding the availability of supplies and regarding 
prices during periods of scarcity. 


Problems of Crop Insurance in 
Underdeveloped Countries 


Although the need for crop insurance in under- 
developed countries is usually acknowledged, its 
application in most of them presents certain basic 
difficulties. 








& 
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Lack of Basic Data. A serious initial difficulty 
in introducing crop insurance is the availability of 
reliable long period data of crop losses. To work 
out a sound actuarial basis it is necessary to have 
for each crop and for each homogenous area, spread 
over a series of years, comparable statistical data 
of average yield and of damage caused by natural 
elements, diseases, and pests, as distinguished from 
those caused, by negligence, poor farming practices, 
and the like. For most underdeveloped countries 
such information (except possibly a very rough 
estimate of yield) is not available. Even when 
data are available, they must be carefully proc- 
essed for insurance purposes, which is both a 
difficult and time-consuming task. 

This, however, does not mean that the initial 
or “gestation” period required for collecting and 
processing data is going to be equally long for all 
countries considered as “underdeveloped.” While 
the length of the period will be inversely related 
to the availability of such data, it could be defi- 
nitely reduced if a decision were taken by a country 
in favor of its adoption and the preparatory work 
were undertaken at once. 

In some countries, e.g., Burma, Egypt, India, 
Pakistan, although agricultural statistics are still 
unsatisfactory, there is an enormous mass of data 
bearing on landholding, soil classification, produc- 
tivity and yield of large areas, which might be 
utilized for an initial planning of crop insurance. !° 

It is important to note that a sound system of 
insurance can be built up only on the foundation 
of accumulated experience gained from its actual 
operation. No amount of advance work, however 
important it may be for initiating a crop insurance 
program, can secure the desired level of perfection. 
This can be aitained only by a process of trial and 
error, that is, through actual field experiments. 
Therefore, if crop insurance is considered a neces- 
sity, as soon as the essential data have been 
obtained for certain major crops from specific 
regions, it should be tried in practice, if only on a 
limited and experimental basis, so that a large 
amount of money is not involved. 


Smaller and Scattered Risks Entailing Greater 
Physical and Moral Hazards. An important prac- 
tical problem in most underdeveloped countries is 
that an overwhelming majority of farms are very 
small, scattered, and segregated, which implies 
greater physical and “moral” hazards from the 
insurance point of view. The greater physical 
hazard is due to the fact that the chances of a 


” The report of the one-man Committee on Crop Insurance 
appointed by the Government of India in 1948 expressed a 
similar opinion. Cf. Problems of Crop Insurance under 
Indian Conditions, Govt. of India, p. 14. 
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specified percentage, say 25 percent, of indem- 
nifiable loss or damage are usually greater on 
small farms than on large ones, while the greater 
“moral” hazard'! arises from the necessity of 
having to deal with more numerous persons whose 
acts or omissions are likely to affect materially 
the interest of the farms. 

The problem, though difficult, is not insurmount- 
able. Indeed, the dispersion and segregation of 
farm risks has advan‘ages as well as disadvantages. 
The advantages arise particularly in the case of 
hazards such as drought, excessive moisture, frost, 
etc., which often cover wide areas. In such cases 
the dispersion and segregation of farms help reduce 
the extent of physical loss or damage. Again the 
scattered farms have less likelihood of suffering 
from large-scale losses caused by tornadoes or 
windstorms than do areas having more concen- 
trated property values. The problem of the moral 
hazard can be largely solved, first, by having the 
insurance operated at the local level through 
farmers’ organizations or village co-operatives and 
mutual associations, which are in a position to 
know their insured members intimately and _ to 
maintain a close vigilance over their activities; 
and, secondly, with premium rates adjusted at 
local and district levels on the basis of their own 
loss experience. 


Lack of Understanding of the Meaning and 
Significance of Insurance. For the successful oper- 
ation of an insurance program it is not only neces- 
sary that the objective conditions should create a 
necessity for it, but that the subjective factors 
should also be favorable. The latter include, first, 
a demand for insurance protection on the part 
of a considerable number of people and, secondly, 
an understanding on their part of the meaning and 
significance of insurance. In the majority of 
underdeveloped countries there is little visible 
demand for insurance among farmers. But this 
may not be a very serious obstacle as it does not 
take much time to create an understanding of the 
importance and need for protection against risks. 
What would appear to be really serious is the 
almost general lack of appreciation among farmers 
in these countries of the real nature of insurance. 


Limited Ability of Farmers. Another factor 
which makes it difficult to apply crop insurance 
or any other farm insurance in most underdevel- 
oped countries is the very limited number of 
farmers who will be able to pay premiums, i.e., 
their pro rata share of losses. It is essential, 
therefore, that the insurance should be organized 


"Moral hazard” in insurance means the probability of 
loss due to an intentional act or omission on the part of 
the insured person himself. 


in such a way as to keep premiums down to the 
minimum. One way of doing it would be to set the 
level of protection low enough to cover only 
farmers’ actual costs. This, however, would 
necessarily imply low protection for the vast major- 
ity of farmers and may not be attractive to them. 


For such countries, the principal means of keep- 


ing premium costs low while making the insurance 
program attractive to the average farmer would 
be for the government not only to pay the expenses 
of administration, but also part of the losses over 
a specified minimum. 


Lack of Necessary Trained Personnel. A further 
problem of crop insurance in underdeveloped 
countries is the lack of suitable trained personnel, 
particularly at the local or village level. The 
problem, however, may not be equally serious for 
all countries. For example, in a, country where 
there is an extensive machinery for the computa- 
tion and collection of land revenue (land tax), the 
knowledge and experience as well as_ other 
resources available could be utilized for crop 
insurance. The problem of crop insurance experts 
and administrators at the national level could 
initially be met by asking countries like the United 
States or Japan to send technical advisers, either 
on loan or under technical assistance arrangements, 
and a cadre of local officers could be built up by 
means of special short-term training. 

There are indeed many really difficult problems 
to be solved before crop insurance could be effect- 
ively applied to underdeveloped countries. But, as 
pointed out earlier, a beginning might be made in 
some of them with relatively little effort. 


Nature of Crop Insurance Suited: to 
Underdeveloped Countries 


Having discussed the objective and the systems 
of crop insurance and the problems of their 
application in underdeveloped countries, a few 
suggestions are made as to the nature of insurance 
which may be particularly suited to them. 


1. Protection should be iimited to crop yields. 


2. In the beginning, the insurance should apply 
only to a few major crops and others might 
be brought in later as experience is gained. 


3. The insurance should first be limited to 
selected areas, whicn might be gradually 
extended should experiences prove favor- 
able. 


4. The insurance may be compulsory or 
voluntary or both, depending on the parti- 
cular conditions and requirements of each 
country. 
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5. It should be administered by an autonomous 
government institution working within the 
central government and in collaboration 
with the provincial and local governments, 
and the co-operative and mutual organi- 
zations. 


6. Its immediate goal should be a limited 
contribution from the farmers, that is, the 
cost of administration and operation, and, 
where necessary, part of the losses should 
be borne by the government. 


7. Protection should be limited to a specified 
percentage (say 75 to 80 percent) of the 
average yield valued at fixed prices; when 
the cash outlay for the crop can be ascer- 
tained, it might not exceed such value. 


8. Coverage and premium rates should be 
determined by homogenous areas, and 
special emphasis should be placed on the 
development of the principle of mutuality 
and experience-rating within given admin- 
istrative areas. 


9. It is important to build up an adequate 
reserve as soon as circumstances permit. 


10. Adequate incentives should be given to 
farmers for timely and correct reporting 
of the acreage under each crop, and for 
keeping losses to a minimum. 


11. To keep the cost of operation to a minimum, 
wherever possible the resources of existing 
government agencies should be _ utilized, 
but the collection of premiums and land 
taxes should preferably be kept distinct 
and separate. 


The significance and importance of many of 
these points have already been discussed, but there 
are certain additional considerations relating 
specially to underdeveloped countries. 


1. Insurance of Crop Yields and not of Crop 
Prices. Crop insurance should, at least in its 
initial stages, be limited to protection against the 
uncertainties of yields; it should not offer 
guarantee against price fluctuations. Insurance of 
yield uncertainties alone involve great responsibil- 
ities and may not be dovetailed with outright price 
insurance, as, by so doing, both are liable to fail. 
Earlier United Stated experiments are clear on 
this point. 


2. Insurable Crops. The insurance should first 
be made available on a few major crops, like rice, 
wheat, cotton, jute, coffee, bananas, etc. It is better 
to start with one crop and add others after the 
position has been stabilized with regard to the 
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first crop. The choice of crops should be made, 
not only on the basis of economic importance, but 
also from the standpoint of practicability of in- 
surance operations. Crops which grow in the same 
season and are subject to the same natural uncer- 
tainties, like rice and jute, might not be undertaken 
at the same time. A major summer crop may 
conveniently be selected for insurance along with 
a major winter or spring crop. Such a selection 
is important because it spreads the risks over time, 
that is, severe losses in one period may be offset 
by minor losses in another. 


3. Insurable Area. In the first instance, the 
insurance should be limited to selected areas 
within a country. Obviously, the first consider- 
ation for selecting an area will be the availability 
of data. In many underdeveloped countries, while 
satisfactory data cannot be had for the country as 
a whole, workable data are often available for 
specific areas or regions. Experimental schemes 
of crop insurance could initially be undertaken in 
such areas. Even where data are insufficient or 
unsatisfactory the insurance might be tried on a 
trial and error basis. 

Secondly, it will be necessary, particularly in the 
earlier stages of the insurance program, to select 
only those areas where the risks are fairly reason- 
able, and to avoid areas where they are unduly 
high. 

Thirdly, in selecting suitable areas careful con- 
sideration should be given to the question of admin- 
istration. That is, the areas should be readily 
accessible so as to facilitate, whenever necessary, 
access to the insured farms and their inspection by 
the agents of the insuring authority and also the 
adjustment of losses. This will help to reduce costs. 
Moreover, the areas should have effective local 
administration so that its service could be utilized 
for such important purposes as the collection of 
yield and loss data, assistance in establishing cover- 
ages and premium rates, and for presenting the 
program to farmers. 


4. Voluntary or Compulsory Insurance. The chief 
arguments in favor of voluntary insurance are: 
that it is consistent with the economic freedom 
that is essential for maintaining a democratic 
system and, being a special service, insurance 
should not have to be purchased by those who do 
not feel a real need for it. 

On the other hand, the principal drawbacks 
of voluntary insurance are: First, it does not 
ensure the degree of participation and the scale 
of operation necessary for a successful program. 
Secondly, in voluntary insurance, there is great 
risk of “adverse selection” by the farmers, which 
means that either only the high-risk farmers apply 








for insurance, or farmers apply for coverage of only 
those farms which are subject to highest risks. 
Thirdly, voluntary insurance raises additional 
problems of administration and costs as the insur- 
ance must be “sold” io farmers. 

A compulsory insurance program would avoid 
these difficulties by ensuring adequate partici- 
pation, eliminating adverse selection, and reducing 
costs of operation. But, on the other hand, it will 
be looked upon with disfavor by farmers who 
experience comparatively infrequent losses; 
secondly, since under compulsory’ insurance 
premiums are determined by the ability of the 
marginal cultivator to pay, the amount of insur- 
ance might be necessarily so limited (as in Japan 
and the U.S.S.R.) as to be unattractive to many 
farmers; thirdly, under compulsory cover it will 
not be possible to offer different plans of insurance 
with varying levels of coverage to suit the require- 
ments of different groups of farmers. 

But too much importance need not be attached 
to these drawbacks of compulsory coverage, as 
many of them could be removed or reduced 
through proper administration, through education 
of farmers regarding the real significance of insur- 
ance, and through provision or supplementary 
voluntary insurance. The principal consideration 
in selecting voluntary or compulsory cover is which 
one promises greater success, considering the 
special conditions of the country where it is 
applied. For countries with large numbers of 
illiterate farmers, some forms of compulsion may 
be essential. The existing Japanese system might 
be taken as a model to start with. 


5. Organization. Because of the considerable 
risks involved, particularly during the experimental 
period, neither stock corporations nor farmers’ 
mutuals would be able to initiate all-risk crop 
insurance. Only the State, with its larger resources, 
could undertake such insurance. 

As in the United States, the insurance should 
be operated by a special corporation working 
within the ministry of agriculture or finance. In 
each province or district, there should be a pro- 
vincial or district insurance office. At the village 
level, it could be managed by multipurpose co- 
operatives, where they exist, or by special village 
associations, as in Japan. Such co-operatives or 
associations should be assisted by a local insurance 
officer who would look after the technical aspects 
of insurance for a number of villages. He should 
also be available for advice to farmers at their 
request. 

6. Operating Costs to be Borne by Government. 
The immediate goal of the insurance should be 
only a limited self-sufficiency, that is, farmers 
should be made to bear only their losses, the State 


paying all operational expenses. It might even 
be necessary, as in Japan, for the State to share 
also part of the losses during the earlier years. 


7. Amount of Protection. For crops which are 
farmed in small units by peasant-farmers with 
little capital investment, the amount of protection 
should be a specified percentage of the yield valued 
at fixed prices. The percentage should be flexible, 
varying with the acreage and the stage of culti- 
vation at the time of loss. On the other hand, for 
commercial or plantation crops, which are gener- 
ally produced on larger farms with sizable capital 
investments, the insurance should be limited to 
actual cash outlays. It might be possible, how- 
ever, to provide for additional insurance upon 
payment of an extra premium. 


8. District-wise Adjustment of Coverage and 
Premium Rates. As far as the central organization 
is concerned, the coverage and premium rates 
could be determined on a district basis and later 
be adjusted according to the actual insurance 
experience in each district. Their allocation by 
homogenous geographic areas within a district 
should be made by the district crop insurance 
office in consultation with the village associations. 


9. Reserves. To stabilize the insurance and 
especially the premium rates, substantial reserves 
must be built up within the shortest possible 
period, the initial fund being contributed by the 
State as a lump sum grant. In countries where a 
majority of the population lives on a field-to- 
mouth basis, it is important that cash as well as 
commodity reserves be kept. The maintenance of 
commodity reserves would no doubt involve some 
additional expense but might be worth-while in 
view of the special benefits that would accrue 
to insured farmers as well as to the community. 
Farmers would gain not only in years of serious 
crop losses, when the insurance would guarantee 
them minimum’ protection, but also in years of crop 
surpluses. Indeed, the accumulation of premium 
reserves in commodities would lessen the impact 
of surpluses on prices of the commodities, assum- 
ing, first, that they are among the few staple crops 
the bulk of which is consumed within the country, 
e.g., rice in Ceylon, India, Japan, or Pakistan; 
secondly, that a fairly substantial proportion of 
farmers producing the commodities are insured. 
Furthermore, the accumulation of reserves of food 
crops would serve as some assurance against 
possible scarci y or famine and thereby would 
benefit groups of farmers and also the consuming 
public. Moreover, when the reserves accumulated 
are of appreciable quantity, they would offer a 
measure of protection against inflationary tend- 
encies of food prices. The payment of large-scale 
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cash compensation in years of widespread crop 
failure is likely to have an opposite effect insofar 
as this money would press upon the already high 
price level usual in such periods. 

Thus, alihough an _ outright price insurance 
should not be combined with yield insurance, a 
degree of price stabilization might be secured for 
certain commodities, even under yield insurance, 
by having part of the insurance reserves and 
also the payment of premiums and indemnities in 
kind. 

The governments of some of the less developed 
countries, notably Pakistan and India, are currently 
contemplating setting up permanent food reserves 
at considerable costs, '* as a measure of protection 
particularly against future scarcities of food and 
against consequent high prices. Whether such 
commodity reserves could be built up as an in- 
tegral part of a scheme of crop insurance is 
certainly worth considering. 

In this context, the governments concerned may 
also wish to consider if, and to what extent, avail- 
able food surpluses in other regions, e.g., in North 
America, could be utilized in building up the initial 
reserves of certain essential commodities. It would 
appear jn particular that provisions such as those 
of the United States Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480 
of the 83rd Congress), authorizing the use of that 
country’s surplus agricultural products for urgent 
relief in foreign countries, and the sale of some 
parts against foreign currencies, offer an oppor- 
tunity in this regard. The commodities available 
under this legislation or the counterpart aid funds 
could be a help to countries in setting up the first 
reserves for a crop insurance program. Such 
reserves might then function as “revolving stores” 
to be drawn upon in lean years for paying indem- 
nities to insured farmers and, if necessary, for 
direct sale to the consuming public, while in 
prosperous years they could be replenished through 
accumulation of premium payments and also by 
direct purchase from farmers. 


10. Provision for Discounts. Adequate provision 
should be made for reductions and discounts to 
farmers both on an individual and on an area basis, 
for good experience, such as a certain number of 
consecutive years without a claim or when a 


“It was recently announced that the Central Government 
of Pakistan was making arrangements for a loan of $1.65 
million to the East Pakistan Government to enable it to build 
up a reserve of 100,000 tons of rice and 10,000 tons of other 
food grain. The Central Government would also give a 
grant-in-aid to cover 50 percent of the expenditure on storage 
construction and would grant a loan to meet the balance 
in case the Provincial Government were unable to find 
funds for that purpose. Pakistan Affuirs, 30 July 1954. 


farmer has a credit insurance account balance 
(excess of premiums paid in over losses collected) 
equal to his premium for the current year. 


11. Collection of Premiums. While the resources 
of various government agencies will be utilized in 
developing and, to some extent, administering the 
crop insurance program, it might be preferable, 
even under a compulsory insurance, not to combine 
the collection of insurance premiums with that of 
land taxes. Such a combination is likely to have 
an adverse psychological effeci, especially on the 
group of farmers who experience less frequent 
losses since they may regard it as just another 
“excuse” for additional taxation. Ideally, the 
best course would be to collect the premiums 
through the co-operatives or the village associations, 
which, as suggested, might be the points of direct 
contact with farmers. Such a system, currently 
followed in Japan, would help to underline the 
essentially mutual character of the insurance. 


Conclusion 


The limited space of this article makes it 
impossible to cover all aspects of crop insurance; 
in particular, little has been said about the actuarial 
and financial considerations. These and other 
problems are discussed more fully in the working 
paper of which this article is a summary. 

However, there can scarcely be any doubt as 
to the need of insurance protection to farmers 
against accidental loss of their growing crops. The 
real problem is the practicability of such insurance 
in underdeveloped countries. But it is believed 
that conditions in some of these countries do not 
preclude the possibility of starting the insurance 
on an experimental scale. Indeed, a number of 
countries, e. g., Ceylon, Colombia, India, and 
Mexico, have either already decided or plan to 
introduce crop insurance to provide at least a 
limited protection to farmers. 

Crop insurance is of considerable interest to FAO 
since it could be used as a means to secure greater 
land productivity and a more stable farm income 
and, combined with payment of premiums and 
losses in kind, as a start toward crop storage oper- 
ations to even out years of surpluses and shortages. 
At the request of the Far Eastern Regional Meeting 
on Food and Agricultural Programs and Outlook, 
held in Bangalore from 27 July to 5 August 1953, 
and also of the Seventh Session of the Conference, 
held in November-December 1953, the Organization 
has undertaken a study of crop insurance. The 
conclusions reached so far are set down in the 
working paper and, briefly, in this article. 








Commodity Notes 


LINSEED AND LINSEED OIL: OUTLOOK FOR 1955 


World Exports to be Smaller 


World indigenous exports of linseed and linseed 
oil in 1954 totaled over 600,000 tons in terms of 
oil (Table 1), easily the largest quantity exported 
since the war. Heavy sales for export were made 
in late 1953 and in 1954 from government stocks 
in Argentina and the United States; Argentine 
exports in 1954 totaled 222,000 tons, nearly twice 
as much as a year earlier, and United States exports 
rose to 287,000 tons, several times as much as in 
any previous peacetime year. These large sales 
were made at exceptionally low prices, and inter- 
national market prices declined to $158 per metric 
ton in mid-1954 (Figure 1). A subsequent rise in 
prices reflected the fact that stocks in both 
countries had become relatively small. World 
demand in 1954 was well sustained by heavy 
Russian imports and unusually large imports into 
Western Europe. Stocks apparently were accu- 
mulated in Western Germany and the Netherlands; 
about 40,000 tons of linseed oil were carried over 
into 1955 in Netherlands’ bonded warehouses. Since 
world production of linseed oil in 1955 will not be 
much larger than in 1954 and stocks in exporting 
countries are materially smaller, world exportable 
supplies are reduced. World indigenous exports 
in 1955 probably will total about 400,000 tons (ex- 
cluding shipments from Netherlands’ warehouses). 

In the United States, unsold stocks of linseed and 
linseed oil held by the government on 1 January 
1955 totaled approximately 40,000 metric tons in 
terms of oil. In addition, the government acquired 
in early May 1955 about 10 million bushels of 
linseed (equivalent to about 90,000 tons of oil) 
through the liquidation of price-support loans to 
farmers on the 1954 crop. About half of this 
quantity is to be converted into oil, and in late 
May the government was offering both seed and 
oil for sale to exporters. Including quantities of 
seed and oil sold to exporters in late 1954, total 
exports in 1955 deriving from United States 
government stocks are likely to amount to about 
150,000 tons. 

Farmers’ plans on 1 March indicated only a 
slight reduction in the acreage to be planted in 
linseed this year, despite a materially reduced price 
for the 1954 crop and a moderately lower govern- 
ment support price for the 1955 crop (Figure 2). 


Table 1. — Linseed Oil and Linseed in Terms of Oil: 
Indigenous Exports and Retained Imports, Prewar and 
19 

















Region -—¥ 50" 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954: 
eee Thousand metric tons ........ 
INDIGENOUS EXPORTS 
PARAM, ccccccceccccoceoses 524 * | = 37 | 116 | 222 
WEE cc ccccccvcvcesceseces 25 50! 34 
PN 6 viet 60 RCne eee édacuwenes o 3 | 36 7 1 
BN SR cc cicckvisscanen | 4 40; 27) 41 287 
MS ia... anca care =) a | 21 | 35 | 48 | 40 
GE o. 6ecvcccvcdvccessees 14 | 24 | 23 | 28 | 26 
Co ere 647 | 292 | 451 | | ~ 290 | 610 
RETAINED IMPORTS 

United Kingdom.............. 107 | 103| 149 54 41! 121 

Continental Western Europe 
(10 countries)® .......e..006 293 108 | 201; 123 158} 250 
Other European countries...... 36 15| 30 14 | 17 20 
United States ...cccccccccccce 156 2); —| — ete oe 
GT 4 weseverneskasewseowes 4&2 27 87 | 33 | | __39) 120 
Warne FOO «2055 -050+005 634 | 281 | 467| 224 | a5 511 

| 
'Preliminary. — * Mexico (except prewar), French North Africa, Turkey, 


Ethiopia, Eritrea, China (data not available for 1949 or 1950), Cyprus, 


Iran, and Iraq. 1934-38, includes exports of 6,000 tons from U.S.S.R. 
No data for U.S.S.R. are available for the postwar period. — *Belgium- 
Luxembourg, Denmark, France, Western Germany, Italy, Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland ; 1934-38 average includes all Germany 
(1937 frontiers). — ‘Including Canada and Mexico prewar. Australia 
and Japan are the leading countries in this group until 1954. U.S.S.R. 
accounted for about 10,000 tons in 1953 and about 90,000 tons in 1954. 


(Linseed is the best alternative for wheat as a 
cash crop in most of the spring wheat areas of the 
United States, and wheat acreage is restricted by 
government programs.) With average growing 
conditions the linseed crop will increase despite 
the slightly reduced acreage, because yields last 
year were well below average. Production in 1955 
is provisionally forecast at 47 million bushels 
(nearly 1,200,000 metric tons). Domestic use of 
seed and oil in recent years has averaged around 
32 million bushels (800,000 metric tons) in terms 
of seed. The difference of 15 million bushels, 
equivalent to about 130,000 tons of oil, would be 
an exportable surplus. These supplies, however, 
probably will be pledged by farmers as collateral 
for loans from the government at support prices, 
which are equivalent to about $3.17 per bushel 
($125 per metric ton), delivered Minneapolis, and 
so withheld from the market unless the domestic 
market price stays above the support level. In 
early May the Minneapolis price was moderately 
above the government support price for the 1955 
crop, and slightly lower than the Canadian 
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Figure 1. — Monthly Average International Prices of 
Linseed and Linseed Oil, January 1952 - April 1955 
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NOTE : Prices are compiled from The Public Ledger, London. Argentine 
and Canadian prices have been converted to U.S. dollars from 
pounds sterling at official rate of exchange. 


=—s=8 Argentine linseed oil, bulk, c.i.f. European port. 


Canadian linseed, bulk, c. and f. European port. 





(Winnipeg) price. At these price relationships, it 
would be feasible to export commercially United 
States linseed from the 1955 crop. 

In Argentina, the rise of the support price from 
65 to 75 pesos per quintal for the 1954/55 crop 
resulted in increased plantings of linseed last spring. 
The crop harvested in November-January is now 
estimated at 18.5 million bushels (470,000 metric 
tons), 15 percent more than the 1953/54 crop. 
Crushings from the new crop are expected to yield 
about 140,000 tons of oil, about 20 percent of which 
would be used domestically. The carry-over of 
Argentine linseed oil into 1955 was apparently 
about 90,000 tons. Two thirds of these stocks were 
committed for export during the last weeks in 1954 
and were keing shipped during the first months 
of 1955. Exports of linseed oil during January- 
April 1955 amounted to 61,000 metric tons as 
against 94,000 tons during the comparable period 
in 1954. Assuming a carry-over of 50,000 tons at 
the end of the year, Argentine exports in 1955 
would total about 150,000 metric tons compared 
with 220,000 tons in 1954. 

In Canada, the export supply is substantially 
larger than in 1954, when actual export totaled 
115,000 tons of linseed (39,000 tons in terms of oil) 
and 1,000 tons of linseed oil. The Canadian linseed 
crop harvested in September-October 1954 totaled 
287,000 tons, 14 percent higher than the previous 
crop. Exports in the latter part of 1954 were 
relatively small, however, and stocks of linseed on 
1 January 1955 totaled 157,000 tons, 25 percent 
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more than a year earlier. Since last September, 
the price of Canadian linseed has been higher than 
in the same period a year earlier and in April 
reached the highest level since late 1952. A large 
increase in the area planted to linseed this spring 
is indicated, partly owing to the higher prices and 
partly because of a decline in wheat plantings. 
According to the official report of farmers’ intentions 
on 1 March 1955, a planted area of 670,000 hectares 
of linseed was indicated, compared with 490,000 
hectares in 1954. More recent unofficial informa- 
tion suggests that the area may rise to 700,000 or 
800,000 hectares. Even if the yield per hectare is 
somewhat below average because of the excessive 
moisture, the linseed crop to be harvested next 
autumn would total 425,000 to 475,000 metric tons, 
the highest since 1948 and compared with an 
average annual output of 250,000 tons in 1950-54. 
With annual domestic use (including seed and 
wastage) at the level of recent years, the exportable 
supply from the 1955 crop would be around 300,000 
tons. While a large part of this quantity will be 
carried over into 1956, exports of linseed and 
linseed oil in 1955 probably will be at least as large 
as the 1948 record level of 175,000 tons in terms 
of seed (58,000 tons in terms of oil). 

In Uruguay, the crop harvested in late 1954 and 
early 1955 is estimated at 2.7 million bushels (67,000 
metric tons), 20 percent less than a year earlier. 
In early 1955 the carry-over stocks of linseed and 
oil had been almost completely sold. With the 
same domestic requirements as last year — about 
7,000 tons oil equivalent — the export supply from 
this year’s crop would be only about 20,000 metric 
tons in terms of oil. Exports in 1954 were 34,000 
tons, oil equivalent. 

Early estimates of production of linseed in India 
in January-April this year indicated a crop of 
about 360,000 metric tons, approximately the same 
as a year earlier. Indian exports of linseed oil in 
1953 and 1954 were small, as prices in Indian 
markets were relatively high and were well above 
the level in international markets. A large part of 
the linseed oil produced in India is used for food 
and so competes with other edible oils, notably 
groundnut oil, which was scarce and high-priced 
in 1953 and early 1954, However, prices of vege- 
table oils in India have declined since then reflecting 
good groundnut crops. With the sharp rise since 
mid-1954 in the price of linseed oil in international 
markets, Indian linseed oil is now in a competitive 
position and export sales of 5,000 tons were reported 
in April. 


Stocks Larger in Some Importing Countries 


The heavy trade in linseed oil in 1954 apparently 
resulted in an increase in stocks in some importing 
countries. Trade returns for the Netherlands show 








Figure 2. — Linseed: Domestic Prices 
Canada and United States, 1952-55 
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that 254,000 tons were imported into bonded 
warehouses but only 211,000 tons were shipped out; 
hence, at least 43,000 tons were carried over into 
1955. Also, the balance of the special trade of the 
Netherlands, at 37,000 tons (including linseed in 
terms of oil), was about 50 percent above average. 
Similarly, net imports of 95,000 tons into Western 
Germany were approximately 50 percent higher 
than a year earlier, which was itself a near-record 
postwar year. It seems likely that substantial 
stocks were built up in these two countries. Net 
imports of 120,000 tons into the United Kingdom 
and 50,000 tons into France, on the other hand, 
were about equal to the average of previous post- 


Production 


In 1954/55 less rice is believed to have been 
harvested than the previous year, but the world 
crop is still the second largest on record. Individual 
countries had varying experiences. The Indian 
crop estimate shows a fall of over 4 million tons, 
or 9 percent, as against the previous year. A sharp 
fall in output occurred also in northeast Thailand 
and western Cambodia. The Thai crop is now 
thought to be over 2 million tons lower than last 
year’s, but the existence of old crop stocks should 
enable Thailand to maintain its 1955 exports at the 
1954 level, and probably exceed it, should suitable 


war years, and quantities going to most of the 
smaller importing countries were average or only 
moderately above average. Users’ demand for 
linseed oil in Western Europe is likely to remain 
strong, reflecting a high level of paint production, 
but import demand is likely to slacken because 
of the large stocks on hand in the Netherlands and 
Western Germany. 

Incomplete data indicate that in 1954 the U.S.S.R. 
imported approximately 90,000 tons of linseed oil, 
thus becoming the third largest world importer. 
Import demand from the U.S.S.R. apparently 
remains strong; that country bought about 25,000 
tons of linseed oil from Argentine and European 
sellers earlier in 1955 and, according to unofficial 
reports, an additional large quantity was included 
in the terms of a trade agreement that was being 
negotiated with Argentina in May. The size of the 
total purchases made by the U.S.S.R. in 1955 will 
have an important effect on international linseed 
oil markets. 

Reflecting reduced government stocks in Ar- 
gentina and the United States, the international 
market price of linseed oil rose sharply from $166 
per metric ton in November 1954 to a level of $220 
to $240 in February-May 1955. Further price 
advances probably would result in large commercial 
exports of linseed from the 1955 crop in the United 
States. Such exports would be in addition to the 
supplies available for export through sales from 
government stocks. Rising prices would probably 
also draw additional exports from India. However, 
world import demand in 1955 might be satisfied, 
assuming that Russian imports are not larger than 
in 1954, without drawing heavily on these addition- 
al supplies from the United States and India. 
Hence, there is not likely to be a further major 
increase in prices this year. 


RICE 


markets be found. In Cambodia the position is 
more serious. because the carry-over was very 
small; therefore, there is no prospect of net exports 
in 1955. Substantial imports may be required if 
financial resources can be found. Meanwhile, 
arrangements are being made for the import of 
seed rice from Thailand. 

In the United States, recent legislation has re- 
duced the sharp cut imposed on the 1955 rice 
acreage from 24 to 22 percent. The Italian Rice 
Institute advises farmers to reduce their sowings 
by about 20 percent, and Spain enforces a limita- 
tion on the rice acreage. 
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Trade 


A rise in exports from Asia and a fall in those 
from other regions is indicated by preliminary 
returns for the first months of 1955. This continues 
the recent trend of the later months in 1954. 

During January-February 1955, compared with 
the same period in 1954, Burma shipped 63 percent 
more. For the first three months of 1955, Thai 
shipments show an increase of 46 percent, but the 
United States exported 66 percent less, and Italian 
exports show a fall of 41 percent over the 
period January-March 1954. Egypt, an exception 
to the trend in non-Asian countries, had shipped 
nothing in the first quarter of 1954. 

A large part of the Burmese exports during the 
first quarter of the year includes rice sold to India 
last year. By 31 March, the remaining balance of 
about 300,000 tons had been shipped. So far no 
new contract has been reported and India now 
exports small quantities of rice itself, but if a 
reserve stock of imported rice is to be maintained, 
further purchases from Burma may be needed to 
allow the stock to be rotated. Recently, about 
20,000 tons were imported into southern India from 
East Pakistan, an unusual transaction since the 
latter is normally an importing area. But this rice 
is believed to have been shipped about two years 
ago from West to East Pakistan, where it formed 
part of the local reserve stock. West Pakistan is 
now exporting 40,000 tons to Ceylon, besides a 
number of smaller lots to various destinations in 
Arabia and West Africa. 


Table 2. — Rice Shipments from Seiected Cour.triey 





Country Period 1955 1954 





ED cL cedowseoeaeen Jan.-February .. 2€0 160 
Pree Jan.-March.... 370 | 254 
United States......... Jan.-March..... 85 | 251 
SE a. 06abee 6.000009 Jan.-March. .... 28 | _ 
PP a chcvnererconeees Jan.-March.... 37 63 





Burma has concluded a number of sales to China 
and to Eastern Europe, some of which are on barter 
terms. It is not yet clear, however, to what 
extent these will represent additional net imports 
into these countries. Thus, the imports from 
Burma enable China to increase its own rice exports 
to Japan. At least part of a lot of rice recently 
acquired by Hungary from Egypt under a barter 
deal is understood to have been offered for resale 
at prices below Egypt’s own current export price. 


Japan 

In 1955, the world’s foremost rice importer almost 
certainly again will be Japan, which has occupied 
this rank since 1952. Its imports during the 
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Tabie 3. — Rice: Japanese Imports by Origin, recent 
years and prewar 





Region 1954 1953 | 1955-59 


peowees Thousand metric tons ....... 





Neighboring Asia! ........... 81 | 54 1 893 
CEOS Bis e660vcevcteseeases 788 757 =| 33 
FUROR AMROPIED: 6. 66.0.0-0:0:5.9-000060 344 180 | — 
Central and South America..... 66 20 | _ 
Pcie cbacrveevniecotmeses 127 76 | —_ 
Wie twaekceae wus aesaes 1 406 1 087 | 1 926 

| 





‘Formosa, Korea, and Mainland China. 


calendar year 1954 marked a postwar record; they 
were just over 1.4 million tons, but still 500,000 
tons less than the prewar average. Fifteen coun- 
tries contributed to these imports, but about three 
quarters of the total came from Thailand, the 
United States, and Burma. Although Thailand 
retained the first place among Japan’s suppliers, 
its share fell both relatively and absolutely, while 
those of Burma and the United States rose sharply. 
Nothing was brought in from Korea, which used 
to furnish well over one half of Japan’s rice 
imports, and Formosa, the other former main 
shipper to Japan, supplied only about one twentieth 
of the prewar figure. Italy and Spain ranked fourth 
and fifth among 1954 suppliers, while the sixth 
place went to Mainland China. An unusual item 
was the import of 31,000 tons from Ceylon, this 
being a re-export of Chinese rice. Table 3 shows 
the sources of Japan’s rice supplies by regions. 

The 1954 imports were not spaced out evenly 
over the year. Almost three quarters arrived 
during the first five months, never falling below 
140,000 tons per month. During the remaining 
seven months, monthly imports never exceeded 
100,000 tons, being at their lowest during November 
and December. 

The low rate of imports during these last months 
continued at the beginning of the present year, the 
preliminary figures for January-February showing 
a monthly average of only about 36,000 tons. There 
was a striking change in the distribution of sources, 
since all 1955 imports came from Asia, and almost 
all of them from the two neighboring countries of 
Formosa and Mainland China. Subsequent months, 
however, will change this picture, since trade 
agreements with Thailand and Burma will lead to 
shipments of at least half a million tons from these 
two countries, while some rice will also come from 
Europe following barter deals with Italy. Devel- 
opments with regard to imports from the United 
States will be watched with great interest. 

Total imports into Japan probably will be 
considerably lower in 1955 than in the preceding 
year. The Japanese crop harvested towards the 
end of 1954 was 11 percent larger than the 
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unusually poor crop of 1953, and since the govern- 
ment appears to pursue its policy of maintaining 
total rice rations (i.e., for indigenous plus imported 
rice) at the level of the last few years, the additional 
indigenous supplies available will lead to a reduction 
in imports rather than to an increase in consump- 
tion. Per caput consumption of rice will thus 
probably be slightly less than 300 grams per day, 
as against about 368 grams before the war, while 


the consumption of other cereals has meanwhile 
risen from 76 to 120 grams. As the Japanese 
import programs are established in terms of fiscal 
years (April-March), and arrivals are irregulariy 
spaced, it is difficult to calculate probable imports 
for calendar years, but those for 1955 may be 
estimated at about 1 million tons. This would 
imply a considerable increase in the monthly 
averages over those for the first two months. 


COFFEE 


World production in 1954/55 is unlikely to vary 
much from last year’s volume and is provisionally 
estimated at 2.44 million tons. Heavy frost damage 
in Parana caused a decline in the Brazilian crop, 
and Haiti’s coffee harvest suffered from adverse 
weather; but these losses appear to be offset by 
large crops in Mexico, Colombia, El Salvador, Costa 
Rica, and other coffee-growing countries in Latin 
America. In Africa, reduced output in French 
West Africa and Angola is likely to be balanced 
by good crops in Uganda, Tanganyika, and Ethiopia. 
Output in Indonesia is expected to be slightly lower 
than last year, and India did not reach the record 
production of 1953/54. 

World trade suffered a severe setback in 1954. 
Total world exports declined by 16 percent; Bra- 
zilian exports fell by 30 percent in volume and 13 
percent in dollar value. The other Latin-American 
exporting countries were equally affected, whereas 
African exports, consisting mainly of cheap Robusta 
from the French territories, rose by 9 percent. 


Coffee Prices, Annually 1951 ard 1952, 
Monthly, 1953 to 1955 


Figure 3. 
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The fall in world trade is chiefly attributable to the 
decline in United States imports. From 1,261,000 
tons in 1953 they fell to 1,024,000 tons in 1954 
(19 percent) and were the lowest since 1943. This 
heavy drop in United States imports could not be 
offset by higher imports into Europe and the non- 
coffee-producing countries of South America, 
although European imports rose by 5 percent in 
comparison with the previous year. Small down- 
ward changes are recorded in imports into Asia, 
Africa, and Oceania. Total world imports are 
estimated at 11 percent below those of 1953. 
Wholesale prices (Santos 4, ex dock New York), 
which had risen by 51 percent from November 
1953 to July 1954, had by April 1955 reverted to 
1953 levels. United States retail prices soon 
followed this trend and in March 1955 stood only 
6 percent above those of 1953. Owing to the price 


Table 4. — Coffee Exports, 1948-50 Average and 














1952-54 
| 
Region 1948-50 1952 | 1953 | 1954! 
dice Neca Bes Thousand metric tons ........ 
EE ere Te 1 033.9 ; 9493 933.7 655.0 
SR x anitndaadaxowass 309.6 301.9 | 3979 345.2 
isd hd o da eea kenwes 42.1 52.2 | 741 | 66.7 
Se OD skacwawresaeemeare 68.1 66.6 | 733 | 59.7 
ED «. anoceseveees es 52.7 61.0 56.6 52.8 
Other Latin-American 
COMMETIOD « occcvssseccecec 129.6 170.0 171.4 166.6 
Total Latin America..... | 1 636.0 | 1 601.0 1 707.0| 1 3460 
IO EEE Cr POET T 45.8 47.7 | 171.6 45.8 
French African territories... 101.9 | 1200 | 107.7 | 157.3 
Pe Pina cdniesccnces 56.6 760 | 680 | 70.9 
Belgian CORD 02 sccccesse 315 30.9 | aD | 34.4 
Other African countries. . .. 25.2 40.4 42.0 42.6 
Total Africa ............ 261.0 | 315.0 | 322.6 | 351.0 
| } 
ee Ee ee eee 7.0 18.8 32.2 | 37.2 
| 
WOME TOT 6s55ccccess 1930 | 1950 | 2090 | 1 760 
'Provisional. 
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ile Table 5. — Gross Coffee Imports, Selected Countries, 1948-50 Average and 1951-54 
2Se 
| Available 1955 data 
cal accel compared with 1954 
ie Region 1948-50 | 1952 1953 1954! 28954 aaa accapecanpes (scaRasrmch 
. Period | 1955 | 1954 
rts 7 | i fe 4 ow ~ Ss ee eT 
be 
bib aaleta lates Thousand metric tons Se ee Thousand metric tons 
ld SL ee ORO Se, TPE 1 228 5 1 2155 1 261 4 1 024 0 157.7 I-III 261.2 366.9 
ily SS IE I a eC a A PRE MR SIE 40.6 44.3 48 8 43 3 10.9 I 4.4 4.9 
NET ON A Oe TS OE ORO eae 78.7 52 3 52 6 42.7 6.5 i 4.1 3.3 
TE é suignekddakenechnaedhaweuneaste i 14 8 20 3 25.5 24 3 6.9 I-III 65 6.7 
NT ea pete ing Sea ocean toa 12 2 21 8 23 0 27.9 7.9 I-III 55 6.3 
France........- pete Pasay cater te ek ee ieee 102.7 161 0 170.9 169.4 33.0 I-II 28 6 33.7 
Se Sn . 0 ce peuedbdkeeeeesensawns 25 0 56.6 78.7 99 6 25.7 I-II 15.2 15.4 
Reese a ai nc Ag ccesuamss oe 52.3 61 0 66.7 69.5 19 3 I-II 11 4 12.9 
ESE AREAL EES CORNED TE 22 5 19.6 23 3 28 3 5.7 I-I] 44 6.4 
SR RRS MCSE mS iets 16.3 22 0 18.6 17 3 48 I 1.6 1.7 
I ge oie etree ah ey ee hh ene & 89 105 94 87 2.9 I-II BB 3.2 
DM Seo i ecacnsansendee 34 1 47 6 51 3 48 1 13 0 I-I] 79 7.8 
ey SI cas 5 occa Ee awdeaceeneee ce 46 1 43 2 30.4 33.7 4.4 I-III 9.8 11.4 
SE SE Sec cnckwcibewviaeedeennanewesed 46.6 39.1 39 6 50.5 
he : 
00 ee ee 460.0 555 0 595 0 620 0 
SE cane S do idaeabewenea eee awa 450 30 0 39.0 43.0 
54 
“_ NEE AR RE STN eM A A Se 62 0 520 350 | 47.0 
be WN Sos antec venice eniac cases nedaatemedererwnea 52.0 35.0 40.0 | 36.0 
n- ND a riticredasithaaeesekeneassaacoueaese ; 40 | 20 50 | 40 
ca, ve a shea —o 
: WED TOT Miwk oo sesh isidecesiesicvevesees 1 900 0 1 940 0 20400 | 1 8200 
in 
n- ‘Provisional. 
ia, 
re Lae ; ; ; ; 
decline, consumer resistance in the United States and taxes reduce the impact of changes in green 
<) appears to be diminishing. coffee prices. In Western Germany, where these 
oo The decline in world imports in 1954 was not taxes had been cut by two thirds in 1953, per caput 
7 accompanied by an equivalent fall in consumption, imports rose by about 25 percent. Indications are 
at and stocks which had been accumulated in early that, with prices at levels comparable to that of 
ly 1954 were drawn upon. At the end of 1954, United 1953, the rising trend in consumption is likely to 
! ; ; é ; 2 
ns States stocks were estimated at around 130,000 tons, reassert itself in the current year. In fact, imports 
or 35 percent lower than a year before. A further in the first months of 1955 are higher than those of 
reduction of stocks is likely to have taken place the last quarter of 1954. Although world production 
in the first quarter of 1955. In European countries, in 1955/55 is likely to be larger than in the 1954/55 
ae too, stocks are reported to have declined consider- crop season, barring unfavorable weather, a 
ably. Nevertheless, per caput net imports have resumption of trade activities in the near future 
probably declined in most consuming countries is indicated by the price decline and the low level 
owing to higher prices. In the United States, the of commercial stocks, combined with sustained 
fall in consumption is estimated at 11.6 percent; economic activity and rising income in consuming 
0 it was generally less in Europe, where high duties countries. 
2 
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Statistical Tables 
T: 
SPECIAL FEATURE - INFORMATION SPECIALE - INFORMACIONES ESPECIALES 
Table 1. - Livestock numbers Tableau 1. - Effectifs du bétail 
Summary of continental and world totals! Résumé des totaux continentaux et mondiaux! Cc 
Cattle - Bovins Pigs - Porcins Sheep - Ovins 
Continent - cing i x ra ; | a Be | | = | , 
Prewar 1952 | 1953 1954 Prewar 1952 | 1953 1954 Prewar 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
| | 
SGsbhneunkad 5 onesdseessebacd Sedvueohenevercednésee PE pA ctP bb h6 Sd REReeRECRS OTSA P ESE bST ERED kewReREROS R’ 
er waa 103 103 104 107 80 88 | 92 95 133 | 23 127 132 
So! ae. sea 60 59 57 63 32 27 | 28 48 *63 *89 *91 *113 
North and Central America ... 95 122 128 131 64 | 80 | 70 66 60 40 39 39 
South America ........ eed 106 139 143 144 30 | 39 42 | 43 97 | 127 129 132 s\ 
Dt Atsccdaxeeusieecauknvesed 228 244 246 246 85 87 | 88 | 90 142 | 139 | 142 143 
Di csthavdeenes serdaecacea 82 | 98 99 99 3 4 4 | 4 114 123 | 124 125 
ee eee 18 | =. 2) is 2 2] 140 153 | 159 165 
World .. pater de week wate 692 786 798 812 296 327 | 326 | 348 749 794 811 B49" 
Excl. U.S.S.R. ima 632 727 741 749 264 300 | 298 | 309 686 705 720 | 736 
Goats - Caprins Buffaloes - Buffles Camels - Chameaux 
Continent | a ia ; | r a i 
Prewar | 1952 | 1953 1954 Prewar 1952 | 1953 | 1954 Prewar 1952 | 1953 1954 
| | | 
a —— ween . LE 
a ee te re ee TO ee NE Gis arenhatacn Wes Shea ED kee OR aed Cael ed ew cee ene 
DEES 25 23 23 23 1 1 1 
Se nck caanednneweneakns ex *13 *18 *19 *23 — - 
North and Central America... 12 11 11 13 - -- — | ° 
Dy Pes bcc kteccccaves 16 21 21 21 | _ 
Pv hedesncaassvdseseddtdnasead 128 | 131 133 | 135 74 73 | 74 | 74 3 3 3 3 
ok a ex tsk nah ae aaateie 70 81 82 83 1 2 | 2 2 5 | 7 7 7 | 
SED cccvaave i 4 ane a da 7 od = - i! ; = : 
atv cseeewaneed 264 285 | 289 298 76 76 7 77 8 | 10 10 | 10 
ee, CRO a osctecneas ah 251 267 | 270 275 76 | 76 77 | 77 8 | 10 10 | 10 
Horses - Chevaux Mules - Mulets Asses - Anes f 
Continent | | | : | of | i | He Geer (pec ag! 
Prewar 1952 1953 1954 Prewar 1952 1953 1954 Prewar 1952 1953 1954 
-_ ~_ mn ee 7 cc 
nie Ck dee eeRh CRO E Ewe ened op EE . dawssedaweeteee ee ehens heehee nsdh bier ebheneedeaeen 
0 ROT OE oa 20 17 16 16 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 3 
Sf RR ee ‘ 20 15 | 15 16 - - -- a | ome | ‘i 
North and Central America.... 18 | 10 10 9 5 3 3 3 3 4 4 | 4 on 
South America ......... ens 18 | 18 19 18 4 | 4 4 4 3 4 | 3 3 
Sl da dobekécediasetns 14 12 12 12 5 5 5 5 16 17 17 17 NC 
a ee ee 3 | 3 3 3 2 2 2 2 8 | 9 | 9 9 
ee ae ee wa , ai 2 1 | 1 1 am _ | — |} } 
World. ....... uel 95 76 76 75 18 | 16 16 16 33 - 37] 36 36 
Excl. U.S.S.R. nate eeninas 75 61 61 59 18 16 16 16 33 37 36 | 36 
Livestock units - Unités, bétail 
Total livestock units* - Unités, tout bétail* - SO 
Per caput Per hectare® ; 
Continent : . ‘ ——— = ws — i (SS * ime 
| | | live 
Prewar 1952 | 1953 1954 Prewar 1952 | 1953 | 1954 tow 1952 1953 1952 | 1953 via 
| of Bee SO: Bees RS. Aes. eS weet hot 
sk wah wh wk wi aici EE SEE Ts EE RS Te re Taree reer 
in ome ckhhenebe wes ia 138 136 137 141 14.8 13.5 13.4 13.6 0.37 0.34; 0.34 0.55 0.55 
Di. dptehentkeegneenens ‘ 81 78 78 89 8.7 7.7 va 8.5 0.44 0.37 0.37 0.22 0.22 
North and Central America.... 121 135 137 138 12.9 | 13.4 13.4 13.3 0.68! 0.60 0.60 0.22 0.22 
eae 127 | 159 162 163 13.6 15.8 | 159 15.7 1.51) 1.38 1.37 0.41 | 0.42 F 
BON Uukieeia tan cevoue wanda 335 | 346 350 | 351 35.8 34 3 34.3 33.8 0.29; 027 0.27 042; 0.42 par 
Pikes s saneonesacton ee 103 | 121 122 | 122 11.0 | 120 | 12.0 117 0.61 0.58 0.57 0.14 | 0.14 
ree ieee et 30 _3 __% 35 3.2} 33) 3.3 34] 2.75 2.43 _ 2.45 __ 008 0.08 
PR i iivadenvaneedenauen 93> 1008 | 1 O0w 1 039 100 | 100 Tuy 100 0.44 0.41 | 0.41 0.27 0.28 
a. kt ee we 854 930 942 | 950 91.3 | 92 3 92 3 91.5 044; OM 0.41 0 28 0.28 
Total, livestock units * Productive animal units * Draft animal units * 
Unités, tout bétail * Unités, bétail de rente * Unités, bétail de travail * 
Continent ian: me emt —— : Se 
1952 | 1953 | 1954 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1952 1953 1954 
! | | ? 
Ee Ba ER eT tee sreenaecws en, GSU GPT apdadecevent.sscccnccarene peawrsnsdeneeseese 
PRS EO OE ee Fe 99 99 102 101 103 | 106 88 84 84 
eee are ; %6 96 110 103 103 120 75 75 | 80 t 
North and Central America.... 112 113 114 124 126 | 128 64 | 64 60 1N 
rrr re 125 128 128 130 | 133 135 104 | 104 100 amc 
CO AR Rae ee al 103 104 105 106 107 108 98 | 99 | 99 ti 
BR pe ireecteetexsssvanekaae 117 118 | 118 116 | 118 118 122 | 122 | 122 rest 
I ahs wee anaedaw awa eeacke 110 113 117 114 118 121 50 | 50 50 
SE natn nk keene seme 108 109 111 112 | 114 117 93 | 93 | 93 
eS eee ree ee 109 | 110 111 113 115 | 117 95 | 95 | 94 
NOTE : The conversion factors are based on the assumption of constant NOTE : Les facteurs de conversion sont basés sur I'hypothése de rap- 
world-wide weight and productivity relationships among the ports constants de poids et de productivité chez une méme 
several species. espéce entre les continents. 
11954, preliminary figures. — * Conversion factors used : cattle and 11954, chiffres préliminaires. — # Les coefficients de conversion uti- 
asses 0.8; pigs 0.2 ; sheep and goats 0.1 ; buffaloes, horses, and mules lisés sont : bovins et anes 0,8 ; porcins 0,2 ; ovins et caprins 0,1 ; buffles, 
1.0 ; camels 1.1. Cattle, pigs, sheep, and goats have been classified as chevaux et mulets 1,0 ; chameaux 1,1. Les bovins, les porcins, les ovins 
productive animals ; buffaloes, camels, horses, mules, and asses as draft et les caprins ont été classés comme bétail de rente ; les buffles, les cha- 
animals. The trends in numbers of productive and draft animals have meaux, les chevaux, les mulets et les anes, comme bétai! de travail. 
been separated to some extent by this classification. — * Livestock units Cette classification met en lumiére |'évolution différente des effectifs 
per hectare of agricultural area. Agricultural area includes arable land de ces deux groupes du cheptel. — * Unités de bétail par hectare de 
and permanent meadows and pastures. terres agricoles. Les terres agricoles comprennent les terres arables et 
les prairies et paturages permanents. 



























































PRODUCTION - PRODUCCION 17 
Table 2. - Area and production: New and revised data Tableau 2. - Superficie et production: Données nouvelles 
received during May 1955 ou revisées regues en mai 1955 
A | a» | 
A Commodity and country Voor _— |Produc- Commodity and country] Year o— oe Commodity and country Voor Area Produc- 
: Produits et pays Années — — Produits et pays Années | — — Produits et pays Années | — ston 
| | | 
| 
1 000 | 1 000 | 1.000 | 1 000 | 1 000 | 1 000 
ha. m.t. ha. m.t. | ha. m.t 
RYE LINSEED MEAT (concluded) 

: United States........ 1955} 745 I 6 5-5 004 88 1954 675 482} Canada 

) | Beef and veal’..... 1952! - 399 

} SWEET POTATOES TEA Beef and veal‘.... —| 396 

Pakistan'....... eee] 1956 30} 24.5 Beef and veal*.....| 1953 | 503 

CR «600s . .| 1948-50} 21 PE civ ecedenx —| 402 

) aan = a TeSAcEeS | Beef and veal‘.... 1954 569 

CA ccxsacnccaees 1954| *63) *41 4 ee ee —| 416 

5 1952 294 AS : 

« Dominican Republic. . 1953 - *18.8 | 

1983 315 1954 *21| #229 
1954 310 United States | 
United States........ 1955 848 COTTON (Lint) | ait onl eau... 1953| 6 345 
_ rrr —| 4 564 
United States'....... 19545 7790) 2 966 > 
LENTILS ean Sl} 1954) | sa «=—« tte and fom... | = 
PS ccnaseenes 11 239 
a ee 1954 76 58 
ABAT Beef and veal...... 1954) 6 644 
Seatie® EER re - 4514 
OLIVES and OLIVE y Mutton and lamb.. 333 
3 OIL Beef and veal...... 1953) “| 363 ee ee | 11 491 
7 . | | | 
Italy Netherlands Argentina® 
") Olives tteeeeeeeeee 1954) 1 674 Beef and veal...... 1954 - 184 ae 1954 | 972 
Olive oil..... ° 1954 - 240 POU ssenedcnvesee ~- 231 
0 hiaaiatas, and Secale | ae 7 a, rear . 106 
~ Portugal — on ‘i Mutton and lamb.. ~ 96 
THD o ceaceveese — 422 
Olive oil.......... 1954 a 43 FOUN. 2000 erenens 74. 1 
United Kingdom | | 
} BUTTER | 
COTTONSEED Beef and veal...... 1954 — 735 
Pi as 6tnndadwnee 677 | 
Mutton and lamb a 211 Germany, Western . 1954 “| 339 
United States ....... 1954, 7790) 5 173 < United States........ 1953) - 739 

3 MPs dtcanssscoasan 1954 7 068 1 454 WE cv cvicccccess —_ 1 623 1954) —| 753 

4 

3 . 

7 NOTE.« Some 1954 and all 1955 data represent preliminary estimates, NOTE : Certaines des données relatives 4 1954 et toutes les données 

9 forecasts, or intentions, and are subject to revision. Area fig- relatives 4 1955 sont soit des estimations préliminaires, soit des 

ures for 1955 refer to prospective plantings; for other years, to prévisions, soit des objectifs, donc sujettes a revision. Les chif- 
harvested areas A dash (—) denotes no revision or entry not fres de superficie pour 1955 se référent aux ensemencements 

6 applicable projetés ; pour les autres,années, il s'agit des superficies récol- 

6 tées. Un tiret (—) indique qu'il n'y a pas de chiffre revisé ou 

que le renseignement n'a pas lieu de figurer. 

, 1Crop year beginning in year stated. — Including production from ‘Campagne agricole commengant l'année indiquée. — *Y compris la 
imported live animal — Including the meat equivalent of exported viande provenant d'animaux importés vifs. — *Y compris l'équivalent 
live animals. — *Excluding the meat equivalent of exported live animals en viande des animaux exportés vifs. — ‘Non compris l'équivalent en 

— ‘Inspected production. Total quantity in cold stores, in packing viande des animaux exportés vifs. — *Production soumise 4 l'inspection 
houses, and in the Juan Peron national cold storage Quantité totale se trouvant dans les frigorifiques, dans les fabriques de 

conserve et dans le frigorifique national Juan Peron 

5 

2 SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION INFORMATIONS SUPPLEMENTAIRES 

2 

2 France : Areas sown to grain as of 1 May 1955 are shown below, com- France : Les superficies ensemencées en céréales au 1€F mai 1955 sont 

2 pared with corresponding data for 1 May 1954 données ci-aprés, avec les chiffres comparatifs au 1€F mai 1954. 

4 

, | | 1955 

8 = . s as percen- 

8 Crop Récoltes 1955 | 1954 | tage of 1954 

waiawecs Gl Me cess |. : Percent 
Wheat - Blé... — vinmirdseabics 4 503 | 4 416 102 
Rye - Seigle.. mocha ich apoio VR a a a 402 | 416 | 97 
Barley - Orge... ‘ Sih Ge lechta es ‘ 1215 | 1 212 100 
Oats - Avoine : PERE Te 2121 | 2 169 | 98 

34, 

30 United States : Production of winter wheat in 1955 was indicated on Etats-Unis : Au 1¢T mai, la production de bié d’hiver de la récolte de 

0 1 May as amounting to 17 769 thousand metric tons, slightly below the 1955 était estimée 4 17 769 mille tonnes métriques, chiffre légérement 

0 amount indicated a month earlier inférieur a l’estimation faite un mois plus tét. 

9 India : Second estimates of 1954/55 grain areas compared with the cor- Inde : La deuxiéme estimation des superficies ensemencées en céréales 

2 responding estimates of the 1953/54 areas are as follows : en 1954/55 est donnée ci-aprés, avec les chiffres comparatifs pour la 

0 campagne 1953/54: 

)3 

4 

_ ‘ F rez  |1954/55 as percent- 

ios Crop —- Récoltes 1954/55 1953/54 | age of 1953/54 

ne a 

0 GUO Me. occes .| ... Percent 

tl Witek = MNEs $occas es esas0s weveitas ; 10° 461 9635 | 109 

Ps, ATE ies ings andes SRS SR ee eee PT 3 351 3 038 | 110 

“ Sorghum (Jowar) - Sorgho..........cceeceees 16 764 | 16 699 | 100 

la- | | 

il 

ifs 

de 

et 
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Table 3. - Wheat: Area and production, 
194t-50, 1952, 1953, and 1954! 
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Tableau 3. - Froment: Superficie et production, 
1948-50, 1952, 1953 et 1954! 





















































Country Area - Superficie Production 
Pays 1948-50 | 1952 1953 1954 1948-50 1952 | 1953 1954 
be ig panama waa 1 COO hectares......ccccccccccccs | cocccccccccccce § COO MIC CONS ....cccecccecereccee 
EUROPE | | | | 
WE in cua iahcoehenare 209 203 217 «| 238 332 401 499 | 451 
Belgium® ........sceceeceeees 162 168 176 | 190 5°6 579 574 | 589 
Crechoslovakia .......-.++++0++ *822 ink a | es 34 485 ove ele a 
BaAME cc cccnvecvcsccccccess 79 | 74 71 84 283 301 | 283 | 279 
Patan oc ccccccccccccccecceces 185 137 125 150 295 227 218 | 249 
POROR cacccccdicteccsssdeceves 4 258 42% 4219 4 482 7 806 8421 | 8 981 10 519 
Germany, Western*........--- 9-8 1 193 1 155 1 107 2 346 3291 | 3180 | 2 892 
GPCRS co ccccccccccccccccccces 824 964 1 045 1 028 820 1 050 1 400 1 218 
PRUREOTY cccccccccccvcvcccceee 1 416 oe Ky pie *1 818 ness sae, ae 
Ireland, Rep. of........e00-+06 168 103 143 199 372 266 | 417 | *450 
| } | | 
6. aseareesesaawnsees 4 707 4 682 4770 | 4 770 7 000 7876 «| 9056 | 7 251 
SIRE, a. cncnccencnsas ae 95 82 65 | 110 342 | 327 249 | 397 
DERE cs srckundssnweeess 32 21 17 20 7Oo | 39 39 41 
ns dabpeieniesweesesss 1 441 | tes 1 752 a. | ae bs 
I viicnatccienanicann’ ¢88 704 721 771 445 | 579 | 692 748 
WN ncudcensieonmannnnes *2 400 ee "2600 | cae = ns 
CO cn inccnssenenoctiuccenss 539.6 4 320 *4 312 *4 17 53 244 4114 | *3 C41 °4 541 
NE SPT eer re 32° 329 31 433 713} 7s | 996 1 031 
Suplenertond® ...ccccccccccseces 97 101 96 °100 253 279 =| 245 6295 
United Kingdom. .........---- 956 822 897 994 2 429 2344 | 2 707 2 828 
a 182 1 837 1 889 *1 851 _2 292 1 680 — | 7 2 510 *4 385 
BO ccckscckoeetscaeaveds 27 54s 28 230 28 530_ 29 190 40 520 43 550 | 46 500 | 45 900 
| | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
SET AS AES ee 10 586 10 520 10 324 9 820 11 063 18 723 16 710 8 135 
SED icincneecescivecessaseses 586 593 657 777 522 512 671 830 
Unload Senses 2.0 ccccccccccsese 28 319 _ 28 702 27 381 21 736 30 960 3 352 31 €29 | 26 394 
PD cecndcccccenvececoeses 39 500 39 850 38 400 32 370 42 600 | ; 54 610 | 49 230 35 380 — 
SOUTH AMERICA | 
| 
PUES. cicnavssncexaeneune 4 706 5 579 4996 | 5 695 5380 | 7634 6200 | 7:32 
Es 35 heedsadnsestakodases 606 810 910 | *933 458 690 77? *824 
IE is kn caininenes 839 779 761 | 805 924 | 989 | 955 | 1 042 
Colombia 168 "8 f ] io 116 140 *140 ee 
POPE. cccccccccscccccseccccecs 182 170 172 eas 137 162 169 ann 
Uruguay 500 501 737 743 468 y 427 — a ae. 
BE eiacensinsaennecessenes 7 8 120 7870 | 8 620 7 S70 10100 | 9120 | 10 480 
ASIA | | | | 
China | | 
EEE is iitnnedenceces #21 414 | és *21 875 21 770 21 700 =| viata 
SE ccnainnevakdiedne *754 cate | wiles sais 7*768 _ — ane oe 
PD sid ccesndeedeeishencns 9 078 9 471 9 828 10 561 5 930 6 183 roe OC 7 917 
SSSA ee eens eae 2 030 2 642 “ws ws 1 825 *2 041 "2245 | *2 096 
Dl csticcacsednsacnavetesens 778 968 1 182 1 390 449 480 762 «| 1 160 
Oe ea gee eae 754 720 685 672 1 283 1 537 1 374 1 516 
ete, De. vcccernccesks 103 98 107 *116 97 83 90 «| *157 
Lebanon .......s.ee00- re 71 68 71 a 51 50 51 | *54 
EE Se ere 4238 | 4142 3 892 4310 3 862 3 112 2 456 3 742 
DN cans caketcccdendeeeetesne 908 1 167 1 314 | 1 286 839 900 8/0 1 204 
TEE cedctabkwenanedwaneers 4 443 5 533 | 6 547 ___—*6 «556 __ 3 848 _ 6 577 8 130 | 5 010 
POD Saniveracceriesovescse 47 000 49 410 51060 | 52 400 & 42 800 a 45610 | = 48 200 47 720 
AFRICA | | | 
BR i ccccknccancokcaameces 1 513 1 776 1 782 1 971 972 1 192 1 101 1 382 
BODE, sxcccosvescsesecseescece 603 589 | 752 754 1 088 1 089 1547 | 1729 
French Morocco .........-+-- 1 097 1481 | 1 383 | 1 547 691 780 1113 | 1 205 
CE 0. cccesvvecescescccdee 93 115 | 17} ces 110 115 121 | pane 
ME ei cnclinkeseetnieitiews 8°68 1 156 821 | 1 358 417 687 | 580 | 606 
Union of South Africa’ ........ 952 _ 6% 1 220 1 156 ___—‘£29 = 2 es 
WD coccccdoscecicanscdens 5 620 6600 | 6 650 bag 7 480 “iy 4150 | 4730 | 5 380 5 920 
| ne . | ities 
OCEANIA | 
sri cieeedabekseswen 4 922 4131 | 4 351 4 249 5 381 5 313 5388 | 4534 
Maw Zestand ...ccccsccsccccce 56 } $1 44 40 F 156 123 130 199 
WOE ivssssierecivansccnaes 5000 | 4 180 4 400 4 290 — 5 500 — 5 440 5 520 | 4 640 
cen dB Bd. Se ¢ | —_—_—__—— 
WORLD TOTAL (excl. U.S.S.R.) 131 890 136 400 | 137 030 134 400 143 100 164 000 164 000 | 150 900 
clud pel 31948 a 949 $1948. 11954, préliminaire. — *Y compris l'épeautre. — 31948 et 1949. — 
for 949 a 50 only | esti- 41948. — Données pour I|'épeautre disponibles pour 1949 et 1950 
rr 4 1956 rv *Area eulement. — *Y compris une évaluation de |l’épeautre. — 71948 et 
G r 1950 - *Dans les petites exploitations et grands domaines. — *Super- 
ficie dans les petites exploitations et grands domaines seulement ; pro- 


duction totale. 
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PRODUCTION - PRODUCCION 19 
Table 4. - Rye: Area and production, Tableau 4. - Seigle: Superficie et production, 
1948-50, 1952, 1953, and 1954! 1948-50, 1952, 1953 et 1954} 
Country Area - Superficie Production 
Pays 1948-50 1952 1953 | 1954 1948-50 1952 1953 1954 
PU TE ovewwweeasdaiwss: Biaxcatasscceenscmsncts 1000 metric tons ............ 
EUROPE 
CE OOS EPO aE 243 213 220 | 218 347 | 340 | 421 369 
DOE osccs cccescccscccveses 88 77 82 | 82 227 221 213 245 
CE co dscccceccosses *717 <— eae ona 1233 =| vider, <0 oe ere 
ESATA 172 137 131 | 112 400 | 358 | 331 280 
RES Ee eee 141 119 nn | 93 211 183 130 137 
nS ES Se ne ee 530 430 408 | 416 631 482 467 | 537 
Germany, Western........... 1 411 1 356 1 394 1 530 3 019 3119 3 280 4 098 
PE ionic enssneeseetcetoswea 52 66 68 62 44 ss | 67 49 
SREY cc cccccecececescscsee 646 ras en inile *775 me } ae: eee 
eee, Tee OE ciccsnccccoves 2 2 2 1 4 & } , I 3 
| 
SS A a ee 99 94 93 86 123 127 130 | 115 
Luxembourg .........-2+200-4 7 5 5 5 13 9 19 | 11 
ae 178 184 171 | 167 440 | 497 431 | 515 
PEE RRR 1 1 1 1 a. 1 1 1 | 2 
WE Gist: ca nbwbuwsnneeeses 5 130 Pe 6 522 
acter eaicneeneil 263 267 266 255 148 175 175 183 
IS ES 616 616 5°8 620 466 493 406 | 487 
DD chotinvetdicsieedetianes 141 123 135 150 281 278 305 308 
a ee 13 15 15 15 32 39 2 45 
United Kingdom ...........-.. 27 23 22 18 54 51 67 40 
WAM poco Resi Aria ones 254 294 298 276 246 | 225 309 191 
a ae 12 100 11 820 10 950 11080 | 17607 | 17 040 16070 | 16 900 
| 
NORTH AMERICA | | | 
CGE cctnchesesdcencnndanes 601 515 | 605 344 412 | 631 731 | 360 
ee a 723 560 | CS 695 553 408 461 602 
WOOD ve dcenckecdivdaacsscuns _ $30 1080 | 1 170 1 040 960 | 1 040 1190 | 960 
| 
SOUTH AMERICA | 
NINE oie cd cinalimea seve 673 1414 | 836 1 291 404 | 1 335 607 | 1 058 
0 ae ii 22 26 28 17 | 17 17 | *18 
SE Gonads nkendecee cnr 8 9 | 8 5 | & 7 | ne 
COUN ccc ccccrcescccesvecece 14— ees | 3 see i 6 | z aes ee Zs 
aan cdddasekavaceane 720 1460 | 880 1 330 430 | 1360 (| 630 | 1 090 
aenines a —— | 
ASIA | 
DD ccwsvigeccbetecaanicea 5 2 | 2 1 7 3 OC 2s 3 2 
ee 40 31 | 32 *35 26 CO} 20 =| 21 *26 
WE is cies bcewacdiidenassce 455 _ _ 587 | 649 613 410 | 670 | 730 470 _ 
Wy ccccichdincnanncectanaes 510 630 — 690 | 660 450 | 700 | 760 | 500 _ 
| 
AFRICA 
DI iicsecictnimenievecaewe 2 a ve a 1 | aad *2 
French MereCe® ..cccceccccces 3 3 | 3 | 3 1 1 | 1 2 
Union of South Africa .. 48 we | oe - 13 e | . = a 
NR iaceniqespionsessinions 50 | ; 20 | Phe ram oe 
OCEANIA 
PNUD goose. etndiopexeeicneiy 24 41 | 37 | 10 | 21 | 17 | 
— -|———_}———_}—_ |" | 
WORLD TOTAL (excl. U.S.S.R.) 14 700 15 100 | 13 800 =| 14 200 19 500 20 200 18 700 19 400 
| | | | 
11954, preliminary - 91942 and 1949. 11954, chiffres préliminaires. — #1948 et 1949. 
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Table 5.- Rice (paddy): Area and production, 
1948-50, 1952, 1953, and 1954! 


- PRODUCCION 





Tableau 5. - Riz (paddy) : Superficie et production, 
1948-50, 1952, 1953 et 1954! 



















































































Country Area - Superficie Production 
Pays 1948-50 | 1952 | 1953 1954 1948-50 1952 1953 1954 
ereemsoncesceeces+eeee Pe CN oo. oh csss cecsccwecccnenadsnscesbendconcesnet GP MENS GBs bse bc cucaccaioceds 
EUROPE 
| 
BN ce ocd sunkaemmnneiae 8 22 19 oe 27 89 | 69 50 
it chacicenteaced dines 7 21 18 | 22 21 7 | 66 88 
ci cecienea pamseanaas 13 oes 7 das 337 ove duce 5d 
"SS SY 138 174 175 179 645 930 934 859 
7 EEE SE re 27 34 32 36 97 141 140 144 
SD seacbepunndaksdundeoates 55 65 68 68 247 324 393 352 
REE er ee _3 ae ol ree 4 16 _ 26 
SSS See eee 270 _ 370 380 400 — 7110 | (1680 | 1 750 1 660 — 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
SR nsrdtdbenebeebersveseens oT ati sa ae 82 164 192 ‘ 
Dominican Republic. .......... 41 51 51 *55 60 73 74 *77 
eee a ae “15 16 14 10 *24 27 24 18 
Gaeta. cote eeeeces 99 82 94 sae 178 151 152 162 
NN Stale icag ti nace cai 16 24 34 19 31 48 36 
Sp cpnacanennéenetuneded *59 67 80 eee *80 92 111 95 
DENI ss Geneccadcuns __707 795 862 — 7 1 780 2 182, 238 | 2670 
katie it 1 080 1 230 1 360 1 440 2 320 2840 | 3. 130 3 360 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Rg i at ohana on 44 61 63 *63 131 194 212 *200 
Di itintivcuwiskinkbannenwes 1 896 2 072 2 383 oe 3 040 3 072 3 448 ee 
GI ss ccddncicnscons 39 62 55 7 87 125 134 ne 
NG «die. «(ede lnneeewinke 25 30 29 30 69 87 80 93 
CR gi cece ccnataeneneenen 134 166 *150 *160 280 330 *285 *310 
DME. io: ceitnaniaanaakhees *83 *81 *70 ar *119 *160 *135 ep 
Riad ae ae __ 66 Po Api 164 | 277 vee ne 
DM ace anas tase waeeir nies 2 350 2 630 ~ 2920 & 4 C60 4 440 4 760 aus 
ASIA 
Associated States of 
eS re 1 058 1 166 1 205 1 185 1 260 1 471 | 1503 | 815 
OS eee 850 800 cad isa 4565 500 | oo ay 
WHRARE ccccccccccceses i 5*1 650 1 924 1 870 2 136 §*2 210 2 633 2 463 2 562 
SOY GOOD vn cccvesecovcece *228 a“ a sine 167 ad 50 - 
DT oi dakctrmawaivnust%e00% 36:6 | 4 000 4 044 3 948 5 038 5 841 5 616 5 908 
SN tev oneesnansaceredenves 392 4 449 CO *470 — 494 572 
DN cise GiGunbanenneienc *18 700 *19.200 19 400 | sa *46 600 *47 800 *48 300 ite 
Taiwan (Formosa)............ 745 786 778 *805 1 536 1 953 2 C42 2 164 
SR ee 30 221 30 035 31 017 30 118 33 539 34 283 41 268 36 834 
Indonesia: Java and Madura... ®3 615 3 884 \ ~ 55 582 6 239 : 4 77 140 
NPE Rscctetecessccss 2 084 2330 |} $387 |) ee 3443 | , 3 723 0 a e 
Dak ekeeventisaerisnende 246 300 = ues 460 *420 *500 525 
Pst Patkdesenceceeesieses 243 75 95 120 278 127 163 180 
Dt didkecheterwackeceece 2 968 3 004 2 982 3 038 11 995 12404 | 10 298 11 392 
Moran, Seetts..ccccccccccses ; *1 055 1 170 1 C69 *1 110 *3 061 2 875 3 516 i 
Malaya, Federation of........ ; 353 334 333 360 637 711 658 *709 
Dt citigcnckiindanadrdeans 8 865 | 9 314 9 928 9 630 12 £80 12 416 13 946 *13 400 
i ptenbebineuccaanns 2223 | 2456 | 2 920 2 626 2 620 3 144 3 182 3 055 
innpaasnenancdies 5 063 | 5 130 5931 | 4 460 6767 | 6 602 8 239 5 800 
WOE sa siccunuceses ___ €6 200 | 88 300 |__#1 800 89 000 ___ 141 690 146 800 156 900 149 000 _ 
AFRICA | 
Belgian Congo............... 146 163 | 164 cand 148 170 177 oe 
cence sidaviwekmbeddnds 306 | 157 178 250 1 239 517 652 1 118 
French West Africa............ 760 621 790 wy 491 577 550 re 
SD nipkuaheeaiadesarauKes 23 A 20 hens hap PT 
Gold Coast and Br. Togoland 18 | 20 18 | 23 
ESP 2 584 | 675 697 769 | 1 021 1 025 
ST NN 600:5050004860000% 320 320 290 245 | 245 220 
te cccbsbedaewanmnaks 48 58 57 63 62 44 
Zanzibar and Pemba .......... 9 k 2 8 13 5 % | 
PE tabheincnkrasiseienests 2 860 | 2 800 | 2 800 3 610 3 200 330 | 
OCEANIA, Tota/............... 30 30 (| 30 30 90 100 100 100 
— on, — es = — 
| 
WORLD TOTAL (excl. U.S.S.R.) 92 800 | 95 400 99 300 96 700 152 800 159 100 167 900 162 600 
| | 
71954, preliminary. — *%1948 and 1949. — %1948. — £1949 and 11954, chiffres préliminaires. — *1948 et 1949. — *1948. — £1949 et 
1950. — *1950. — *Excludes Putao, Chin Hills, Shan States, and Ka- 1950. —*® 1950. — *A I'exclusion de Putao, de Chin Hills, des Etats 
renni. — * Irrigated paddy and upland paddy on irrigated fields only. Chans et de Karenni. — ‘Riz irrigué et riz de montagne en culture irri- 
— 1948 and 1950 guée seulement. — *1948 et 1950. 
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Table 6. - Maize: Area and production, 
1948-50, 1952, 1953, and 1954} 
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Tableau 6. - Mais: Superficie et production, 
1948-50, 1952, 1953 et 1954! 





























Country Area - Superficie Production 
Pays 1948-50 1952 1953 1954 1948-50 1952 1953 1954 
Se ee On On Sf Pe: AR rr wee | Aen mee 
EUROPE | 
| | 
Or LEAL TI 58 | 60 | 58 113 122 151 149 
Czechoslovakia : Grown alone 114 | a *239 
With other crops......... 331 F | a — 855 ee ate 
France . on. cee eees ec scececes 308 349 375 405 353 485 803 871 
Greece. .......ceeeees 235 255 269 262 215 230 309 255 
Hungary... 4 32 92 862 . 
OT 6.6 .c0-nec0s 1 241 1 273 1 272 274 2 128 396 3 213 2 954 
Portugal..... 500 488 475 486 360 455 350 387 
Spain.......-- 370 340 365 355 449 647 707 691 
Yugoslavia. ... 2 269 2 286 2 404 460 3 286 470 3 831 3 004 
Total .....-.seeeeereeeees 10 700 11 400 11 500 500 | 15 100 000 16 600 500 
| 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
Canada. .....-..ee esses eens 112 137 146 169 338 501 530 567 
Rene reaancxewss Pee te 237 210 251 
Dominican Republic....... 2 167 65 176 88 82 96 
ea (187 203 | 185 ‘229 | 181 181 
SG beta bie Keone 1521 478 568 4420 433 413 
Honduras........-..+-.-005. 186 291 | 304 171 | 182 191 . 
Mexico. .......-.--+.-000e 3 947 4 236 4 875 2942 | 3 202 3 769 200 
Nicaragua............. tees cy3 122 136 nee 8 CO 123 139 oss 
United States®............. 34 020 32 819 32 620 324 83 836 300 81 092 305 
Total... ee. sees eeereeeeeee 39 650 ~ 38 850 39 500 800 88 600 500 86 900 400 
| 
| 
SOUTH AMERICA | 
Argentina........... ois 1 564 2 356 2 414 056 2319 | 3 550 4 450 500 
een 4 650 5 120 5 469 5 897 5 984 7 071 
eee 49 48 65 66 97 
Colombia. 681 844 665 928 
ME itcaeeeakorne Saved anes 249 283 399 458 
SE Ee ae 210 7301 7294 151 208 237 
IE Shite sa wae pelnee 337 270 277 311 343 335 
FM co cccccevecees 8 100 9 500 9 900 10 200 900 13 900 y 
ASIA 
China : 22 provinces . ; *4 966 *4 940 *6 843 600 
ee eee * *3 380 *3 100 ; **4 230 190 . 
MING wasn > cocina zs 3 277 3 600 | 3 788 774 1 960 868 3 011 91 
tndonesia........ ii ; | 
Java and Madura.......... *1 640 1 794 1 500 *4 055 | 204 1 560 
errr *391 438 419 *516 433 
| 
NN ie od 5s deur aew ne 39 41 46 51 71 66 56 
SN So io can ona yeincene 391 396 432 432 394 354 4h4 448 
INNS 5 Kony vcwndus avon 935 | 998 1 120 187 667 710 781 819 
Turkey. .... S76 | 642 621 720 . 683 837 759 914 
WN caescccaneh arovecees 16 000 16400 | 16 400 16 800 | 700 18 100 
| 
AFRICA | 
RE nc evewe es skowa — 630 716 847 800 1 322 1 506 1 853 752 
French Morocco............. 524 482 508 520 324 290 296 226 
French West Africa... 471 858 : 293 =| 492 ee vee 
SN cal Suna a erudsa, bee eonreew oie 2382 10¢7 1°67 3574 1084 19400 
EES pares 81 79 67 | 71 
EE sive dh adhe anaes *230 ‘iad : a 150 | ae sale ee 
Union of South Africa... 1°2 873 75193 262 7,103 548 4400 | 2 446 3 160 3 525 __*3 200 
WE co tasdocacawasivesivns 8 100 8 900 9 300 7 100 8 200 9 000 = 
OCEANIA 
II i eicapsdincooweis 7% 70 7o | S135 126 — 129 __110 
Wi Seana oviesteatie 80 70 -_s “70 150 140 140 120 
WORLD TOTAL (excl. | 
SR 3 ca P on auneriokoo es 82 600 | 85100 | 86 700 138 000 | 138 400 144 600 135 500 
11954, preliminary. — 71948 1949, — 1948. — 1949 and , chiffres préliminaires 21948 et 1949. — 1948. $1949 et 
1950. — °1948 and 1950. — *I estimates of grain equivalent — 51948 et 1950. — *Y compris une estimation en équivalent de 
of maize used for silage or fodder and maize hogged off or grazed. grain pour le mais ensilé, le mais fourrager et le mais brouté sur pied 
?7Area sown. — *1950, — "Excluding maize harvested green. — '°On 7Superficie ensemencée. — *1950. — *Non compris le mais récolté 
ary and estate — '°Dans les petites exploitations grands domaines. 
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Table 7. - Citrus fruit : Production, Tableau 7. - Agrumes : Production, 
1948-50, 1952, 1953, and 1954! 1948-50, 1952, 1953 et 1954! 
Oranges, tangerines, Lemons, limes, and 
and clementines Grapefruit other citrus fruit 
Country — 
- Oranges, mandarines Pamplemousses Citrons, limes et 
Pays et clémentines autres agrumes 
. - ‘ ~ Le eee er he SINT wt _ 
1948-50 | 4952 | 1953 | 1954 4948-50 1952 | 1953 1954 1948-50 | 1952 | 1953 1954 
acme rae Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques .......... 
EUROPE | 
IES bores g malin 83 | 122 | 134 153 - - 30 | 37 42 | ra 
i ad ctveteeenanenaeeon 504 | 641 | 675 586 | 310 | 318 336 | *276 
TE, cc vn ¢ te sqoensesewet 69 | | ‘ ee | — | m4 8 8 an “ae 
as bo haul wamaaann @uteae 821 1370 | 1031 1 110 1 — 28 2 |_ 46 65 49 ve 
sa Awsa'enand aware 1 480 2 210 1 910 1 920 - : — | 390 430 440 400 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
British West Indies | 
Dominica. BPP ree | ne 3*8 , I | 
Jomeles........ ea 58 49 | 64 22 15 | 22 as 5 7 I 8 | 
Trinidad and Tobago 2 *5 *3 8 *25 | *15 aes 5 ee Ma 
Ree ee *43 *56 *56 *6 7 | *7 - | 
Dominican Republic......... 417 16 | 
} | 
SN. £xcctbccvereereee 25 a - | oe | eat peg . 
DG > rrectwenhenver ads 4455 4534 4557 *560 ~- — | *66 274 278 277 
ERE Be rr 30 ‘ se ie ay 
PR DD 6 vn wed ececnnrene 28 17 26 ie 19 } 19 . me 1 — re ae 
United States..... 4 300 4 829 5 147 _5 356— 1 520 1 360 1 720 1 508 424 | 463 591 508 
ao ae a 4 970 _5 580 5950 | 6150 | 1 580 1 430 1780 | 1 570 510 | 560 6 808 600 
SOUTH AMERICA | 
Argentine’ ....csccees 367 379 | 409 6 10 11 *56 *53 | *50 | 
DS pasecenesekdaanes st *100 "140 | 6*40 en lei 
I ta cceuteanalataaees 1211 1 348 1 378 Bi 16 | 17 | 
SN idve vc dante creases *28 *35 *36 #44 28 | *930 
de ee ee ae er a 39 41 | — | - — 
/ 
OD cia cacke 272 203 — 
UE hvine drs Saka ee te nalee Pas 286 350 | a 3 5 54 60 
NRE cs oc iankciiunseper ‘8 40 | 4g 4 2 2 1 1 1 
SPT Tere CT Or Tre 63 47 — 9 6 
GE vivcadeacecernes 760 60 er - | 
ne eee ee 2 520 2610 | 2 660 % 20 a ae 240 200 200 | y 
ASIA | | | 
China 
Taiwan (Formosa)......... 21 20 22 6 | 7 7 "4 - - 
CNT cco es dak eekax omens 21 26 30 6 7 7 4 5 5 
hale nteieaikture kw i ome aan *42 *45 ~~ — — — | — 
EERE ESR EE Cr Pee 223 285 413 395 39 56 | 64 62 5 11 12 13 
| | 
SE TE RR RE Sa ae ate 380 580 399 565 _ | »%22 *25 *20 | 824 
SOD 62.6 oc stccesseencens 44 60 we — | --- 20 35 
Philippines deeedanewnuaes 11 8 wea %§ 18 18 , es ar oe 
Se esettveeteese sane, iis 2 3 3 - — - 54 - - - 
DG nds o Gk dea hea ekne 49 101 *90 v _* ' - — | - 10 18 *16 *21 
WM eracckerGacsseed 1 310 1640 | 1580 | 1740 70 100 110 | 100° 60 90 80 90 
| 
AFRICA | : 
PR ccc cnkeGeeaneban 230 246 327 _ | *318 . | 2 3 *4 6 | 9 1 =| *10 
OC Peres 224 281 273:— | 249 — | | — | ~ 40 42 3% *43 
French Morocco............ 145 210 173 *216 ai 5 a *11 4 5 5 *7 
Southern Rhodesia’®......... 8 9 10 re _ a , ia ae aia ae ‘ 
a Ot 25 24 45 *32 | - - 6 | 8 10 7 
Union of South Africa...... 198 186 221 Pe 17 | 11 16 dan *5 *4 4 ‘ne 
rae y eeeee eee 910 | 1 040 1 130 1 100 20 20 30 30 70 | 70 | 70 | 80 
| a a - =u > a: ~ a a 
| | | | 
OCEANIA | 
I sata 131 111 140 ‘97 5 | 5 | 5 4 17 15 16 16 
ge ee ee ee - nee 2 | 3 is wale 2 2 2 oe 
SEP 130 | ‘110 140 100 10 | 10 10 | eof @)\ #]| 2+] 2 
| | | 
WORLD TOTAL.......... 11 300 13 200 13 400 | 13 700 1 700 1 600 1 900 1 700 1 300 1400 | 1 500 1 400 
11954, preliminary. — *Lemons only. — "Limes only. — *Oranges 1954, chiffres préliminaires. — * Citrons seulement. — #*Limes 
only. — *1950. — *1948. — 7All citrus fruit. — “Includes grapefruit seulement. — *Oranges seulement. — 1950. — 1948. — 7Tous les 
— *On farms and estates. agrumes. — *Y compris les pamplemousses. — *Dans les petites ex- 


ploitations et grands domaines. 
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Table &. - Milk: Production, Tableau 8. - Lait: Production 
1948-50, 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954! 1948-50, 1951, 1952, 1953 et 1954! 
| 
Country | | 
1948-50 1951 1952 | 1953 1954 
Pays 
ee re ee Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ................ 

EUROPE | | 

Pe tivddekadandtahwabadd a aenaa nai 1 795 2 296 2 311 2 424 | 2 539 

di nkicKhirehind seh hae a eRe +See 2 957 } 3 280 } 3 344 3 535 ies 

i cares cis 6 sbbences aeons can redde 4 781 5 233 4998 | 5 378 5 397 

SEE Ee Pere eee Am Ne 2 185 2 710 2 770 | 2 850 *3 156 

EE LED TE IE ELE 13 633 16 500 15 500 17 500 18 600 

NS Is oop ire vcenaetsrnederakes 2 591 4 042 4 793 a | Fal 

WI cck- dic cows sec bbrcwenns 11 310 15 171 15 813 16 740 } 17 054 

ES RE ey Ee CCD YE ER TT ae 73 79 79 79 | ae 

SS, Ss Gs chive sternceenievereannee 2 270 2 274 2 240 } 2 418 | 2 505 

ROR iat, ban Jelena. cURL Caen oe 4 801 *5 454 5 267 5 379 oe 

Ce, bea sdendveseaddoenbanesoeneles 156 173 172 | 176 182 

PEs cb sie berunctevewssavccsesenre 5 237 5 667 5 592 5 835 5 863 

RN ra O05 olds bane ae edie et eke e eee 1 509 1 632 1 613 1 620 *1 670 

DD dg donreshacintvereceeacusetexenenes 130 150 173 169 } : 

I 56 003-586s Cddoeeseeeehescesse sense en at 2 235 2 011 2 077 | *2 228 

(EAR aps ane rere reer 4 648 4 773 4 480 ; 4 478 | *4 511 

eed de nkegknwte-peann end weaken 2 378 2 636 2 648 | 2 693 | *2 768 

I, co na avebe cee ensaededaean ee 9 802 10 039 10 156 10 731 | *10 907 

TEE cacdweececssatecuiuesinaorcecees *1 455 } ren 1 288 1 508 } ike 

Mb evcdbhedtensscias eae peheatubaewrka 84 900 | 99 700 | 99 700 } 104 800 | 106 000 
| 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 

aay orcs cenene sadientes seacactenbens 7 401 6 952 7 145 7 468 7 666 

EE EE PT ae ree mre ere 51 539 ae Re 93 | ay 

ic cakeniaccoethnekecatewedees 52 613 52 318 52 434 55 088 56 110 

Dadecerkckdesdecrnansevabeesaunee 63 100 62 600 62 900 66 200 67 300 
SOUTH AMERICA } 

Pikes 0ccreeccresersionedscenedegee 3 956 4 052 4 493 4 856 

PE nebo ccdcdisiscesocercvcesenecscnse ws °4 680 Se ee ; 

GE choy neces ssneendescaveoussceceseawess 712 | 704 | 760 | 

EL. cna wna oaed ine eee eeekoanbmens °1 740 | 1 949 | sate 1 828 

PE Ghiweeu aoe ten cerGherssenecketvembiees 322 321 345 387 

SN cc avesndceseevestectuctanseeseuemen 401 498 546 566 

Bs ino sade Want wrtGe waa oaeiedes ee 12 900 } 13 300 14 000 14 600 } 
ASIA | | 

IN -hicioenccticdalate tata eeecte eae tee **106 127 141 144 

i ti asad nn pee ndeeeen ed eséibaeeeerenes 521 065 18 021 Pas | ae | 

DT 5 boccbe cdesecnsedresuertocnbhecnyaees °482 ines a 

PO cccvcecesceerssdccbaseseurerswaeueses 274 434 579 706 

Ps cecacdc.cvcaect ed ncdeteesereusec es 5 123 5 126 | 5 441 wack | 

Pika cth na varnoetlaredateseneacener omens 5211 126 *136 *150 | 

Wace ocecd assessed eee esasesneees 1 560 1 795 j 1 854 mee | “s = 

I sicacecasinatnsnddterkedect owner 31 400 31 100 31 600 | 31 800 | ; 
= coeeacaaeciinae: —_ —— eee ee 
| | 
AFRICA } | 

ep senrereehderecaresreonieuee tees "1 213 1 027 880 | 7" 

French MOPOCEO .....-.ccccccccvecccesscere °243 | 268 386 379 

a eee ET PPO TUTTE TCC TTT TT 110 134 133 150 

Se HN o.oo cece crv encerseeseses 41 46 | 49 52 

SH WEE TG, 0 be ssc cceccvcsviveceréns 127 147 118 106 

Spenmish MOrecee. .....ccccccccccccccvcccces x2 74 77 79 

Ps bb ct bde6 600606s cre bde rede ncexes 97 131 | 134 135 

Unien of Seath Alrles.....ccccccecssccccocce 1 720 1 907 | 1 883 2 019 } = 

MR st sedestennde Seana yWedesbeesened 8 100 | 8 300 } 8 300 | 8 600 a 
| 
OCEANIA | | 

I es reek a clon 5 678 5 623 4927 5 710 5 579 

Dc cipencesetssateeuadereernrtnesesbuene 24 25 | 25 25 25 

i re a el ng win hpi ane Bae 32 | 38 | 37 | 39 40 

SE Ba is vecdsadceeseassecasencuan 4 533 5 007 5 054 } 5 342 os 

PL ot enad.scie $0 st eReNeeanneeeeeseens 10 300 | 10 700 | 10 000 11 100 | $d 
| 
WOGLD TOVAL. Gouct. U.S.E.R.).... ccccccss. 210 700 225 700 | 226 500 237 100 

NOTE: Excluding milk sucked by, but including milk fed to, young NOTE : Non compris le lait tété au pis par les jeunes animaux, mais 
animals. In making comparisons between countries, defini- y compris le lait donné a ces derniers. En procédant a des com- 
tions should be taken into careful consideration. For individual paraisons entre pays, il y a lieu de bien tenir compte des dé- 
countries production refers to cow milk unless otherwise spe- finitions. Les chiffres pour les pays représentent la production 
cified. Continental and world totals refer to cow and buf- de lait de vache, sauf indication contraire. Les totaux continen- 
falo milk. Estimates for non-reporting countries and for coun- taux et mondiaux représentent la production de lait de vache 
tries where the reported data are known to be incomplete et de bufflonne. Les estimations pour les pays n’ayant pas fait 
have been based on numbers of milking or total cattle and buf- rapport et pour ceux dont on sait que les données sont incom- 
faloes where available, on reported or assumed milk yields, plétes ont été basées soit sur le nombre d’animaux en lacta- 
known conditions in neighboring countries, and pertinent tion, soit sur le nombre total de bovins et de buffles, lors- 
information of a non-statistical nature qu'on disposait de ces données, soit sur les rendements en lait 
indiqués ou présumés, sur les conditions existant dans les pays 
voisins, enfin sur tout autre renseignement pertinent, méme 

s'il n’était pas de nature statistique. 

11954, preliminary. — "Including milk fed and milk sucked by young 11954, chiffres préliminaires. — *Y compris le lait donné aux jeunes 
animals. — *Excluding milk fed to young animals. — ‘Including buf- animaux ou tétés par ceux-ci. — *Non compris le lait donné aux jeu- 
falo milk. — 1950. — %1948. — 712-month period beginning 31 March nes animaux. — *Y compris le lait de bufflonne. — °1950. — %1948, — 
of year stated. — *1948 and 1950. — °1949 and 1950. — '%12-month 7Période de 12 mois commengant le 31 mars de l'année indiquée. — *1948 
period ending 30 June of year stated. — ''Production on farms and es- et 1950. —: 1949 et 1950. — '°Période de 12 mois finissant le 30 juin 
tates. de l'année indiquée. — *'!Dans les petites exploitations et grands do- 


maines. 
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Table 9. - Butter : Production, Tableau 9. - Beurre : Production, i 1 
1948-50, 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954 1948-50, 1951, 1952, 1953 et 1954 
Country Type of | : - 
— > 1948-50 | 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Pays production | | 
Caniaseeeues Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ............ 
EUROPE ; - | 
Austria........ aaa: wes Total 24 | 25 | 29 30 #33 
DN aderoiderwsrccntaesd Total 67 72 | 74 83 87 
Czechoslovakia ..........-.++++ Factory 26 : : ne 
BS Soe sas sioscennces Total 152 168 154 173 180 
a ee Total 45 54 } 59 63 *68 
i vaweindsawnieuenes Total 198 275 234 275 | 305 
PRET PE LET Total 1276 | ‘ce a ; 
RN 539 oatecid or Total (*59) ee | es aoe ; 1 
ND ice stacivetaneesan«s Total (235) 296 | 303 322 339 
GHOOE coc cccvccsses ative Total 4 6 5 7 
frafend, Gee. 8 cccccsccccecce Total 54 | 50 | 50 54 59 
DN Gidihedanennckkennseeiaee Total 55 | 60 60 61 64 
Luxembourg ......0ssccccceees Total 3 4 4 4 | me 
PES cicccacesevereves Total 83 84 74 83 82 
RE, mbatecdsadeteseaters Total 21 17 16 18 | "16 ; ) 
= 
a.  EUTTTOPELT ECCT TTL Factory 1 : 2 2 3 ve ’ 
DE occ uksaaeaaeenccooenss Total 102 109 | 96 100 *95 y 
Re sock cvoccecesceases Total 16 25 2 uw | 30 
United Kingdom ...........--- Total 19 14 } 15 20 | Sas 
Factory 11) j (6) (7) (11) | 23 
| 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | i 
iP 
CI ho ov anne ccnsvesteresés Total 151 130 139 148 152 : 
DN cickesemehones ene ones Factory as | eee 2 | 
CE cencsiceae. o6n000Kan Toral | 2 | 3 4 ee | 
Clend SRSGGS 2. cs cccesecsecss Total 733 j 659 643 739 | 753 t 
| | Z 
SOUTH AMERICA | z 
BORIS occ ccccveccssseceses Factory 42 43 } 46 | 58 63 
EER ORO er es Factory ‘22 20 | 26 25 | 27 4 
SN hedcGcetdeasimaianabves Total 54 7 | ‘ | : 
Py deadtdadadeoes ieactivenen Total 2 2 2 2 | a 
DN con tavacevednon anon Total 2 3 4 4 q 
PEE to cnudsusessweceants Factory 2 1 1 | 2 *2 S 
ASIA | | | 
a a ee Total , 7514 | 
0 Oe a Total 540 40 cee | 
Iraq kee saneatietlile Total $24 os ; | 
DEE ccctpnndehbcadetcnciewes Total 1 "4 4 4 | ss 
BON ci iwersscacsutdedesonses Factory 2 3 ae 5 ‘de J 
SRE aS re Factory ang 6 7 12 ; 
| | 
AFRICA 
PE ic pneneesbeene ean eanns Total 5 4 2 2 : 
ee tes EET ee Total 3 4 4 4 7 
Southern Rhodesia''... ....... Total 1 — — — _ 
South West Africa ............ Total 5 5 4 4 5 
Union of South Africa......... Total 28 34 32 35 37 B 
| 
OCEANIA | j 
ee SOOT ECE TET Total 170 167 137 170 163 
e.g ES Total 168 187 197 206 189 
11948 and 1949. — *Made of milk from cows, buffaloes, ewes, and 11948 et 1949. — *Fabriqué avec du lait de vache, de bufflonne, de a 
goats. — 12-month period ending 30 June of year stated. — *Gov- brebis et de chévre. — *Période de 12 mois finissant le 30 juin de F 
ernment inspected only. — 61948. — ‘Factory production. — l'année indiquée. — *Beurre soumis a l’inspection gouvernementale. — # 
7Mainly ghee ; based on 1951 livestock census. — ®1949 and 1950. — 51948. — *Production industrielle. — ’Principalement le ghee; basé ; 
*12-month period ending 30 September of year stated. — '°1950. — sur le recensement du cheptel de 1951. — #1949 et 1950. — *Période f 
'!Production on farms and estates de 12 mois finissant le 30 septembre de l'année indiquée. — '°1950. — 


''tProduction dans les petites exploitations et grands domaines. 
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Table 10. - Wheat and wheat flour: (wheat equivalent) : 
Reported destination of exports 


exporting countries 
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Tableau 10. - Froment et farine de froment (en équiva- 
lent de froment): Destinations déclarées des 
exportations des principaux pays exportateurs 


from major 





























Country 1951 1952 1953 1954 1953 1954 1955 
aan —_—— — a 
Pays 1-XIl 1-Xtl 1-XIl 1-Xil 1 I ! i | | i 
Wee py nr Go ee ae rere = Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ...........6.0.0cececececueees 
EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
DR ss ova ch acsneweisées 2 450 68 2 512 2 901 25 55 179 228 352 315 
a RE ee eee 3 490 2 263 2 730 2 069 193 155 143 117 192 1234 
OE OEE TEE 7 871 10 589 9 205 6 851 611 | 461 484 372 473 403 
Se NE. a crcccccesess 12 862 11 166 7 405 6 246 948 797 332 445 665 | 760 
tees seo edcusecncn 26 673 24 086 21 852 18 067 1777 1 468 4 138 1162 | +1683 | 4712— 
= vue a a ommunsone Ln A SO A. Ba aos —— |——— = 
} } 
IMPORTING | 
COUNTRIES | 
| 
EUROPE 
coraicascneetincen® 313 268 252 98 29 25 - . — 
Belgium.......+eeeeeeeeeees 1 025 925 582 674 19 19 37 58 63 5 
CE (cbaeweenn tween 63 81 59 90 - 1 4 7 3 
EERIE TOT EP Oe 38 42 _ 20 | - Sy 6 3 
POOOD o 2.6000 048 pe ner svscaes 201 531 19 3 Z — 
Germany, Western.......... 2 599 1 781 1 539 2 151 147 104 182 192 131 97 
GOOGER. c cccccccccsecceccecs 619 364 151 231 25 16 2 17 35 100 
SS!” eer errer TT Ter ere te 4 3G 4 6 1 1 1 1 a me 
Ireland, Rep. of..........+-- 317 280 210 87 28 6 $ : 16 4 
Es whda-cesenccnbensnds ces 1 656 1 093 965 128 126 24 2 78 62 
Malte . o ccccccccccccrccccece 74 71 52 50 10 9 8 _ 
DRTTNEED 6 ociccccccesceses 952 847 712 823 43 40 64 74 35 118 
SE as inindniaw tenene die 307 254 222 226 13 | 22 20 | 22 26 33 
0 ae — — —- 61 - - = — 38 20 
PRTC cccscscsccescsecces 152 118 91 48 0 | 18 4 | 1 _ == 
cn att cb rene ugedaéee's 164 73 375 441 12 71 52 -— 
BOGE. « ocbsceseccressvecses 195 154 21 - - - _ — — 
I cpr hes Sia a prac aod 386 333 304 312 10 37 | 21 35 23 
OS eee 55 18 - - - ot = 
United Kingdom............ 4 823 4 487 4 504 3 688 342 314 202 | 217 367 258 
Os ibcecadbesartses 107 399 551 828 66 52 - 11 162 212 
| a a eee 20 _ ee, s OE, eS. cz - a 1 16 _13—— 
Pcs dcbinccdiaawetanede 14 070 12 146 | 10 652 10 020 — 2 89% 661 632 | 671 | 1 023 997 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
British West Indies......... 191 230 182 223 18 13 18 17 14 | 13 
cb: d ne kglek od-b6-2 00 Wiese oe 215 213 192 200 17 15 18 19 16 11 
SN a0 ee es00 sw eer Kendo 382 474 244 71 18 2% 14 | 31 — 
ae ee 823 752 196 140 33 23 wy i 8 5 7 
ES ca baka ee peta ones 260 267 [_ 271 256 © 20- 18 wm | Ss .. 23 26 
Wein kates couknianctclnse’s 1 871 1936 | 1 085 890 106 93 | 85 | a 58 57 
SOUTH AMERICA 
ert ee oer ree 57 86 94 97 13 9 10 9 3 4 
Pre re Tr eee 1 304 1 239 1 460 1 113 101 88 56 25 61 64 
Pe cadviecevarddeoneeedus 241 200 91 248 ~- - 4 1 24 21 
EG bvickeanved cass bane 58 50 49 87 1 2 3 1 6 3 
| ar 53 46 44 50 4 6 2 - 1 4 
DGbiktaticdeetereeee eure 204 252 264 219 11 17 14 5 10 10 
CEL ccudinieeecrs pense 177 169 190 200 17 15 20 12 21 16 
Sa kekiiorsesaebwaas m 7304 _ Pe _ 108 — 7 3 . 10 | 2 11 [2 : 3 
ERR eae anes RO 2 185 2 346 2 285 2 122 150 147 115 64 132 125 
For notes, see end of table. Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau. 
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Table 10. - Wheat and wheat flour (wheat equivalent) : 


Reported destination of exports 
exporting countries (concluded) 


from major 
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Tableau 10. - Froment et farine de froment (en équiva- 
lent de froment): Destinations déclarées des 
exportations des principaux pays exportateurs 
(fin) 





1951 


1953 


Country 1952 


Pays 


1-XIl 1-XIl 1-Xil 


IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


ASIA 


a a wae 188 198 180 
Iraq and Iran........ 16 9 

a ticiecdamieneankawews 1 649 1 640 1 867 
I «wae wae aus eheaeken 34 89 166 
Malaya and Singapore....... 226 192 199 
EES ee Te 191 1 136 
DN dene Wenaeknadenos 246 252 247 
Syria and Lebanon.......... 225 142 105 














1-Xil 1 | Nl I 


1954 


Sah sla onctachicol o-oo toler eke OE te WE Tad de siete Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques...... 2.2.0... c cece cece eee e ence 


147 12 | 2 19 17 12 | 10 
14 
2 088 40 58 114 173 145 171 
103 9 13 . — 
209 2 20 11 17 33 20 
37 96 67 6 2 
251 19 17 20 16 18 32 
32 13 12 1 2 9 27 














AFRICA 
ia cae hence wee eee 872 745 471 53 65 34 3 | — — 
PN MM wcnccnatecenvvee 219 208 21 9 4 2 1 — | - 
NS nck denterascteenes 35 32 32 27 13 2 5 
Portuguese Africa........... 28 31 31 28 6 4 1 6 2 4 
Southern Rhodesia.......... 50 34 - 55 34 4 5 14 7 
Union of South Africa....... 154 215 250 117 15 5 10 20 23 10 
ME etadenicanscinsesxs 114 185 215 301 8 14 11 14 18 17 
Piickiutetaeneaietateons 1 472 1 450 1 075 569 102 72 25 48 57 45 
| 
OCEANIA 
ney TN oc ccccancsscves 157 241 200 219 13 | 3 33 | 13 23 13 
iba nadtdinewnxednnes 16 18 | 28 33 a Sh 1 4 2 6 
Mises needpbbabwetaaan 173 259 228 252 14 4 37 | 15 23 19 
UNSPECIFIED .............. 190 135 72 37 17 | 4 ° } 17 | 1 
| | 
WD bn eedcccnseedoeonnass 26 673 24 086 21 852 18 067 1777 ~«| 1 468 1 138 1 162 1683 | 1712 
| 
NOTE : The following extraction rates have been used in converting flour NOTE : Les taux de blutage suivants ont été utilisés pour convertir la 
to wheat equivalent : Argentina and Australia, 70% ; Canada, farine en équivalent de blé: Argentine et Australie, 70%; 
72.6% ; United States, 71.5% Canada, 72,6% ; Etats-Unis, 71,5%. 
'Expéditions du 1€T au 26 février. — *Jusqu'en 1954, déclarations en douane 
Shipments, 1-26 February. *Until 1954, overseas clearances ac- d'aprés le « Board of Grain Commissioners » du Canada ; ensuite, données 
cording to the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada; there- officielles d'exportation. — Les chiffres comprennent les exportations au 
after, official export data. — *Figures include exports under the titre des programmes d'aide a l’étranger du gouvernement des Etats-Unis, 
various United States foreign aid programs and exclude shipments mais ne comprennent pas les expéditions a destination des possessions et 
to territories and possessions as well as exports of flour made territoires américains, ni les expéditions de farine obtenue du blé canadien 
from Canadian wheat imported for milling in bond. — *Represents ap- importé et moulu en franchise. — *Représente environ 90% des exporta- 
proximately 90% of world exports. — *Argentina exported to Hungary tions mondiales. — *L'Argentine a exporté 17 mille tonnes a la Hongrie 
17 thousand metric tons, and to Czechoslovakia, 16 thousand metric tons. et 16 mille tonnes a la Tchécoslovaquie. — ®Les chiffres ne comprennent 
— *Figures exclude Canadian wheat imported in bond. — “Argentine pas le blé canadien importé en franchise. — “Les importations de |'Ar- 


imports from the United States were 208 thousand metric tons during 
July-December 


1952. 





gentine en provenance des Etats-Unis étaient de 208 mille tonnes pendant 
la période juillet-décembre 1952. 
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Table 11. - Rice (milled rice equivalent): Reported desti- 
nation of exports from major exporting countries 
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Tableau 11. - Riz (en équivalent de riz usiné) : Destinations 
déclarées des exportations des principaux pays 






























































exportateurs. 
Country 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1953 1954 1955 
) — 
Foye 1-Xl 1-XH 1-Xil 1-XIl 1-Xil 1 } ow \ | T} \ | " 
| 
wéesebseecapesabecves « Uheween Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques .........6 000 cece eee eeeeeeueee 
EXPORTING } 
COUNTRIES | | 
Associated States of 

Cambodia, Laos, Viet-Nam.. . 115 333 230 197 1352 16 | 14 41 27 2 | 16 
ARIOIEED 2 2 cecvccceveesescvess 35 28 22 34 29 3 1 4 2 2 | 
“SS RR RE Se EOE? 95 165 172 3 1 2 =a ts 
rte DNR sc kcaceryencsaes 30 31 28 40 31 3 | 3 2 2 a 7 3 

| | 
PE . cescennwhsbdswecdneces 1 198 1 268 1 261 970 1 460 52 | 39 70 68 149 | 136 
EEE cas icctebetvensseceves 62 7 57 33 6 - 1 — | 
OE i ccsscssaceedavevenens® 178 313 16 1 46 | 12 8 
Dt Lcteinthwkiuinesianeneas 230 232 275 243 167 6 | 38 17 | 24 4 19 
SS ode utedawovdwaetnesnes 28 1 2 -- | _ | 
PR vc vcr ccccesutsvensseve 206 14 88 ‘ce 4 =| 17 | wees 
TS chedacerendnesaendedns 1 508 1 612 1 413 1 342 1 009 %6 85 64 74 45 114 
tind DMNES*. .ccccccccoesess 492 41 791 696 554 "1 37 86 91 19 11 
GUNN oc ccsctencosveancnesve 20 ___ 168 198 275 217 2% | 15 11 22 ian 
PGE 6 60 csseeereseseeses 3 991 4 855 4 479 3 922 3 871 308 251 295 311 251 | 307 
| 
‘i = a sion = —--- 
| 
IMPORTING | | 
COUNTRIES | 
SURGE, Fetal ..ccccceoccces __ 542 405 | 267 __ 220 269 11 38 20 | _23 16 | 25 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 

British West Indies......... 40 35 40 45 34 3 | 3 2 2 - 3 

Ch o:sescorneecbansusione 31 24 27 30 28 2 4% 3 2 3 6 | 1 

Ci aids bnccseseosecesucee 307 252 217 250 185 26 | 14 19 14 10 | 8 

Gi c-cnseensvesecetieees 11 _8 39 | ~=6 8 1 az: = = oo | s... 

DN occcideseveeusanuves< 389 319 | ~—:323 331 255 32 20 _ 23 use @ ca EAE 12 
| 
SOUTH AMERICA, Total.... 70 120 38 50 30 - | 4 a 3 
ital - =. Se. » . eae eens 
ASIA 
| | 

RO, 5s cc0ng ee cis 28 38 35 26 36 2 | 4 - 6 2 | 3 

Gs ce daccdececeernssens 452 413 358 410 380 25 | 21 wm | 25 2 

SN ad. ties Bi oe adad reeunnes 85 20 14 - - — | — - 

ie Tio 68 c0 ssi cevewee 164 209 208 304 122 38 | 25 4 7 ae 23 

Rata aeewen che ctkerseun 336 783 704 221 560 | 7 | 

NR, oi céarikveceredions 333 500 630 330 249 63 39 48 | 47 } — 

DRE. a tecevntcenenaenanene 614 784 856 1 003 1 006 56 | 31 127 134 = | 34 

ee ETE EE ECC OTT Ce re 10 3 1 - 6 — | : - 1 — os 

Malaya and Singapore. . os 496 511 529 538 301 52 45 24 23 22 49 

PES coc saws cass ren een 7 111 63 _— 16 — - — 

| | 
| 

Portuguese India............ 19 6 8 --- — | | = 

Syria and Lebanon.......... 22 15 11 7 26 - 1 2 | 1 6 3 

Korea and Ryukyu.......... 30 116 158 250 41 12 6 - 2 

GONG. occcevccovecrensenes : 123 194 87 7 __ 6&7 205 9 | 4 Sais 4 | 4 150 so *138 

DR ect cntandannsswrcdcous 2719 3 703 3 662 3 156 2 948 264 | 183 233 | 248 195 | 118 
a... eS Be. Sf. TR. a ee. 2 - Bt 
| 
AFRICA 

French territories....,.....+ 93 135 61 63 78 -- 3 4 7 9 10 

DN oi ackaetevenvévemnnes - 3 3 2 7 —- 2 — -- 1 1 

ER reer rT e 30 21 24 48 30 _— — - - —_— 1 

Union of South Africa....... or — 22 5 = 1 —- - 2 

FE is cc ndusdcneseeeceses _ 125 159 110 118 116 | ee) __ = Me: 2 10 14 
UNSPECIFIED.............- 146 149 9 47 °253 1 | 5 12 10 9 2 
PRPs hs cswetesszesdersene 3 991 4 855 4 479 3 922 3 871 308 251 295 311 251 307 
NOTE : Paddy is expressed in terms of milled rice at the conventional NOTE : Paddy exprimé en équivalent de riz usiné au taux de con- 

rate of 65%. version conventionnel de 65%. 

1 Unofficial estinate. — *Figures include exports under the various 1Estimation non officielle. — *Y compris les expéditions au titre des 
United States foreign aid programs and exclude shipments to territo- programmes d'aide a |'étranger du gouvernement des Etats-Unis, mais 
ries and possessions. — "Incomplete, representing mainly estimates of non compris les expéditions vers les possessions et territoires améri- 
China’s export (excluding Formosa). — ‘Represents about 98% of ex- cains. — *Données incomplétes, représentant surtout des estimations 
ports of domestic rice from surplus-producing countries for 1950 and 1951 des exportations de la Chine (non compris Formose). — *Représente 
and 92% for 1952 and 1953. — *Of which 149 and 136 thousand met- environ 98% des exportations de riz indigéne des pays 4 production 
ric tons represent Burma's exports for January and February 1955 for excédentaire pour 1950 et 1951 et 92% pour 1952 et 1953, — *Dont 


which no details as regards countries of destination are available. — 
®‘Of which 73 thousand metric tons are exports of the Associated 
States of Cambodia, Laos, and Viet-Nam for November and December 
for which no details as regards countries of destination are available. 


149 et 136 mille tonnes métriques représentent les exportations de la 
Birmanie en janvier et février 1955 et pour lesquelles on ne dispose pas 
de renseignements quant aux pays destinataires. — *Dont 73 mitle ton- 
nes métriques représentent les exportations des Etats associés du Cam- 
bodge, Laos et Viet-Nam durant novembre et décembre et pour lesquel- 
les on ne dispose pas de renseignements quant aux pays destinataires, 
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TRADE - COMMERCE 


Table 12. - Maize: Trade by quarters, 1951-54 


- COMERCIO 


Tableau 12. - Mais: Commerce par trimestre, 1951-54 





1952 | 1953 | 1954 


Quarterly averages 


Moyennes trimestrielles 





1951 
Country 
Pays 
EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE 
Yugoslavia .....----+++5> 32.3 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
United States?......-+-- 635.7 
SOUTH AMERICA 
. 74.5 
Argentina ....-+-+eeeres 73:8 
Breall .ccccccccccovevess aS 
TOO, 4g sccvncevsrcses : 
ASIA 
Associated States of Cam- 16.3 
bodia, Laos, Viet-Nam . 
AFRICA 
34.2 
Angola. ...-. seeeeerers 5 4/ 
Kenya ....-+-eeeeee peeeee 42°21 
Union of South Africa... : 
81, 5| 
TEE 6 dnc ccsstcreccese or. 
OCEANIA 
4.2 
Australia ...0.-eeeeeeees 
WORLD TOTAL....... 1 125 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
| 
EUROPE } 
Austria ....ccccccccseces 69.1 
Belgium-Luxembourg .... 88.8 
Denmark .....cccccccoes 11.2 
France ....--seeeeeeeees 42.5) 
Germany, Western.....- 71.4| 
Ireland, Rep. of........-- 50.8 
fealy .cccccccccccsccccce 43.8) 
Netherlands ........+-+> 86.0 
MOPWRY 2 coccccscccccees 13.3] 
Portugal... .cccccccceces 15.3 
Sweden. ......+seseeeeee 22.3 
United Kingdom.......- 259.8 
TROD é Kccdvccrsioesass 874.3 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
CROOS inc ccvccccesscess 48.3} 
PEED civrcccsvecccctes 29.5 
PN it ie wo kenenks ~ 97.8 
ASIA 
Eo. vce netounacawnke 13.9) 
LODOROR 2. cc cccccccccces 0.2 
Bb & & «<bsnennenes 14.1 
AFRICA 
eee Te eis 5.0] 
Union of South Africa 
Total 5.0 
| 
WORLD TOTAL........ 1 110) 
| 


119.1 14.2| 2 31.1 
632.1] 834.5) 486.2 
163.1} 271.0] 523.6 
7.1) a 
170.2| 271.0} 523.6 
7.3 6.8| 
22.8} 19.3) 24.5 
17.3} 2.7} 11.6 
11.0) 5.7| 1300 
51.1) 27.7| 166.1 
| 
2.7 6.3| 0.7 
1150| 1285 14 325 
| 
87.6) 714.3! 48.2 
94.6} 104.3) 104.5 
6.0) 6.0 7.1 
120.5] 101.0 82.9 
106.0) 90.9} 186.4 
17.5} 49.1) 43.3 
1.3} 63.6] 20.7 
88.3} 107.8 139.0 
| 
23.4) 26.5) 12.4 
15.6 10.7) 17.3 
25.4 9.9 12.9 
348.4) 350.6) 332.1 
934.6 991.7| 1 006.8 
| 
40.1) 26.7| 41.4 
6.1 93.1 36.2 
46.2} 119.8 77.6 
16.7 46.6 48.7 
0.2 0.7 0 
16.9) 47.3\ 49.4 
10.7) 22 
3 35.3 
35.0} 37.5 
1 135) 1 275 


1 338) 









































1952 1953 
vilwx | X-xi | I | IV-VI | VII-IX | X-XIl 
— a —— — — —EEE aaa 
Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ..... 
! 
13.5 538 
| | 
297.2| 1154.1] 829.2} 838.6} 7216) 948.6 
159.0] 143.5] 167.3} 169.9) 400 ‘ 346.3 
159.0, 143.5] 167.3) 169.9 43 
| | 
| 
6.8) 16.9 0.4 J 0.1; 266 
| 
28.7} 11.9 17.3) 13.6 33.8] 12.7 
10.7} 13.5] 10.0} 0.9 —| — 
6.5} O09} 0.2) 3.8) 153) 34 
45.9) 26.3) 27.5) 18.3) 49.1) 16-1 
| | 
0.3 7.3 9.7 2.6| +4 37 
| 
600; 1400) 1150) 1150 1 200 1 550 
| 
—| — = 
| 
) | | 
81.6) 65.6] 104.2) 87.7) 19.5) 74.0 
80.7} 139.4] 84.0) 108.7} 98.9) 125.8 
0.1 17.4) 19.2 0.1) 2.8 1.8 
94.4) 90.0) 148.7 sage 64.1 86.1 
3.7} 36.3] 167.9] 55.6] 35.2) 104.9 
5.9] 44.7] 49.5} 41.0) 52.5) 534 
0.4 0.6] 31.1, 46.8) 113.6] 62.5 
40.7} 63.7] 178.2} 42.2) 83.2) 127.7 
“i 32.2 45.9| 33.8 — 26.2 
18.4, 16.9 6.6) 5.0] 19.6) 11.7 
0.8} - 4.4; 11.4] 9.9) 14.4 
69.6] 216.4) 342.8) 257.5) 406.3] 395.8 
396.2} 723.2) 1 182.5) _795.1| 905.6) 1 084 4 
“| bes ie 
59.1; 59.3] 15.2] 7.3} 24.3) 59.9 
1.4 0.4 0.3] 25.8] 165.9) 180 6 
60.5} 59.7) 15.5} 33.1) 190.2) 240.5 
ne a | =| os teen 
| 
31.0) 24.7) 22.9) 23.2) 52.1] 88.4 
—| 0 _0.5| _—0~.8 0.1 1.4 
31.0) 25.3] 23.4) 24.0) 52.2) 89 B 
_ oon 9.0 on 
(8.8) 88.4) 103.7) 37.4 —| 
8.8} 88.4) 103.7, 37.4) 9.0} 
550} 1000) 1550| 1 050) ! 250 1 500 














1954 
in | AV-VE | Vix | X-xI 
| 
46.3, 69.1| 9.0) - 
} 
571.4 514.8) 396.3) 462.3 
me 330.3] 716.8 *812.8 
Bis Mees: = 
234.6) __ 330.3) 716 : $12.8 
|| 
| 
74 5.0} 13.3] 
17.8; 20.7} 29.5) 30.0 
0.2} 14.4) 105) 21:5 
846) 225.1) 102.2) 108.3 
102.6} 260 2) 142.2) 159.8 
; —|_= 
| 
| 
— - 3.0 
" \— ——|—--- 
1050) 1250) 1400) 14 600 
| 
22.5, 31.6) 418 97.0 
880/ 91.2} 1166 122.1 
11.0 5 3) 25 9.6 
80.9) 83.0 66.9) 100.9 
153.2) 205.3} 932] 294.0 
34.7; 293| 37.8) 71.4 
25.0) 17.2) 78 328 
121.9, 101.4) 173.0) 159.6 
| | 
20.1) 3 4| 130) 13.2 
200) 19.6) 161 13.4 
18.0| 85, 70 48.0 
391.7} 2427) 3522) 342.0 
987.0| 838.5] 927.9| 1 274.0 
! | a “Ter 
| 
22.0} 42.3] 57.1 44.2 
67.9) 58.2! 187 — 
89.9} 100.5} 75.8) 44.2 
= = =. . 
41.4. 28.2} 33.3) 92.0 
15) O4; — 0.8 
42.9, 28.6} 33.3} 92.8 
———| ||} 
| 
= | | 
7 ce ee 
1250) 1 100 1 159) 1 600 





NOTE: 
estimates for these countries 


totals represent estimates of total trade in maize. 


tries shown accounted for abou 
of world imports in 1953. 


when data are 


t 90% 


Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include 
missing ; 


The 


world 
coun- 


of world exports and 89% 


"Figures include shipments under various United States foreign aid 


programs, 


but exclude those to territories and possessions 


énumérés, 


NOTE: Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays 
mais comprennent des estimations pour ces 


pays 


lorsque les données font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux repré- 
sentent une évaluation du commerce mondial. En 1953, le com- 


merce des pays énumérés représentait environ 


SO% des ex- 


portations totales et 89% des importations totales. 


'Y compris les exportations au titre des programmes d'aide 4 I’étran- 
ger du gouvernement des Etats-Unis, mais non compris les expéditions 
vers les possessions et territoires ameéricains. 





2.3 


2.8 
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Table 13. - Oranges and tangerines : 
Trade by quarters, 1950-54 


Tableau 13. - Oranges et mandarines : 
Commerce par trimestre, 1950-54 
































1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1952 1953 1954 
Country : | 
- Quarterly averages | | 
Pays VIX | x-xH Pdi | IV-VE | VEE | XX PPI | IV-WEE | VE-IX | X-X11 
Moyennes trimestrielles | | 
doecosesanennekbesedens Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ........ ‘ peas ce 
EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE 
ae ee eee 52.8, 47.9, 39.4) 49.7 0.2| 44.6] 103.9| 13.6 40.2] 1228) 38.8 0.6| 36.5 
RN raion pats ..e | 182.5 | 194.6 | 251.1 | 202.1 1.0 | 253.8 | 466.9 | 288.3 | 1.6 2475] 4300) 203.2| 0.6] 174.6 
WOON oxcccc seearcasasecavns 235.3 | 242.5| 2905) 251.8 1.2 | 298.4] 5708} 301.9 | 1.6) 287.7] 552.8 | 242.0) 1.2) 211.1 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
United States ...............0.| 65.1} 73.2] 91.7) 82.6] 78.3! 46.8) 77.9] 133.2] 100.0] 55.8] 92.9| 126.7| 446.9| 67.3 
SOUTH AMERICA 
eel <5 +s: Daa cUiee cae Taos 12.0 6.4 6.2 7.9] 15.8] 69 ae 42| 129 57 01 79) Oa €e 
ASIA | | 
ee CLO vitorh M2) ME] BS) BS 21.7] 127.3] 25.3] | 2.0) 169.4) 64.2) —| 68.3 
RMD <: ons asacnves Ea 8.7 7.8 61] 9.1 a 124] 24 98] 17.5 6.2 0.2) 12.5 
a ener ene eee 39.9| 39.6| 495) 84.6 28.8) 1397| 27.7 | | 30.8] 186.9 | 704) 0.2) 80.8 
AFRICA | | | 
MI erin ...ee] 48.1] 55.2] 42.9] 56.8 07) 646] 95.1 6.7 | 0.5| 69.2] 128.7] 42.6 0.5} 55.4 
French Morocco® ............. 28 0 27.7 36.7 24.2 0. 37.0 62.8 | 41.3 | 3.1 33.5 38 3 27.1 3.8) 27.7 
Union of South Africat........] 35.9| 29.4] 39.7] 49.2] 66.4) 13.7 0.3| 48.6 85.6) 24.4 60.5; 104.2) 32.2 
en AERTS RRA eae 112.0 | 112.3| 119.3 | 130.2 67.6 | 115.3) 158.2| 966| 89.2) 133.1| 167.0| 130.2| 108 5| 115.3 
= | | aie 
WORLD TOTAL............. 480 495 | 575 | 575 170 | 520 930! 590) 210} = 3) | 1 039 600 180, 500 
— | | 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE 
| 
WM crc cioen canes vebameres 241 27); $2 7:3 4.6 11.4) 4.0 6.3 16 3 5.0 0.2 2 
Belgium-Luxembourg .......... 29.1] 26.7] 28.5] 258] 13.5| 256] 43.8] 30.3 14.5] 25.5] 37.9] 31.7] 11.9) 21.7 
IN aid o Slants cv ote oe 53} 65] 7.6 8 3 2) O75 2 | 6.1 27) 83) 6 7.0 si (34 
DEE vo nexseccess eee 124.5 | 129.9 | 137.9 | 143.1 10.5 | 110.9 | 264.2 | 151.0 15.5] 121.0] 287.4 173.0| 14.5) 97.4 
Germany, Western.. 61.8| 75.0| 105.6| 1088] 100| 79.7] 182.6 | 128.3 41.5} 70.2] 205.2| 129.7| 28.2) 72.0 
Ireland, Rep. of..............4+ 32|/ 24] 3.6] 3.8 14) a7 Kt) S79 3.2) 2.4 6.2 3.4 ae 
NONERAEE. 0.6000 vccccvcceses 198| 19.4|) 23.6] 27.5 6.4: 7.6] 39.5| 33.4 11.0) 10.5] 42.9 33.6 | 15.9} 17.7 
“- 7 SUR RR Raa STE 208| 22.4) 22.7] 22] 108] 174] 39.8) 260) 10.4) 14.8] 48.3| 24.3 8.0} 16.1 
ee eae 14.7| 14.6| 14.6) 14.9 1.4) 16.2] 26.4) 13.5 2.4, 16.3] 27.5) 16.3 1.3} 14.5 
United Kingdom.............. 59.9 | 81.9] 106.6) 96.2] 41.3) 81.6] 169.8 | 95.9 66.4 944] 147.8; 90.0| 58.8) 86.3 
Mixers rcicnecncaes 381.2 | 382.5 | 456.1 | 459.8 | 98.7 | 354.0| 795.8 | 492.2| 167.6) 369.7| 636.3 | 514.0| 143.3) 345.6 
mals Bill Es i = |— Bano = 
| | | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | 
| | | 
WARN acasaenrnicncanacas 42.1| 46.9| 51.6| 49.3] 40.3) 530] 49.5|) 550 45.7} S63] 51.3! 53.0] 36.5) 56.6 
| 
SOUTH AMERICA 
WANE bos cdsn pss vedscseees 9 6 3.9 27 0.9| 13.9 0.8| 0.1] 3.2) 6.7 1.6 0.1 7.3 
a = 
WORMS TOTAL... ....50:6: 6503 470 | 480 572; 570 150 | 460 940 610; 250) 480 990| 640|/ 210) 450 





NOTE : Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include 
estimates for these countries when data are missing; world totals 
represent estimates of total trade in oranges and tangerines. The 
countries shown accounted for about 97% of world exports and 90% 
of world imports in 1953 


'Through 1962, customs territory of continental Spain and Balearic 
Islands only; afterwards, also Canary Islands, Ceuta, and Melilla. — *All 
citrus fruit. 


NOTE : Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays énumérés 
mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays lorsque les 
données font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux représentent des évalua- 
tions du commerce mondial. Pour 1953, le commerce des pays 
énumérés représentait environ 97% des exportations mondiales et 
90% des importations mondiales. 


1Jjusqu’a fin 1952, territoire douanier de |'Espagne métropolitaine et 
jes iles Baléares ; ensuite comprend aussi les tiles Canaries, Ceuta et 
Melilla. — *Tous les agrumes. 
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Table 14. - Lemons and limes : 
Trade by quarters, 1951-54 
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Tableau 14. - Citrons et limes : 


Commerce par trimestre, 1951-54 



























































1951 | 1952 | 1953 1954 1952 1953 1954 
Country aa = - = 5 a | ie a oe 
| | 
= Quarterly averages | | | | | 
Pays at Vu-AX | X-XI IM | VeVi | VIX | X-X0 1-1 IV-Vi | VU-IX | X-XH 
Moyennes trimestrielles | | 
Thousand metric Ry a Tere Ge CI I one ok a5 Fes eetweceidewoszeiedeas 
EXPORTING | 
COUNTRIES 
| | 
EUROPE 
SE ee ee 33 2 38.8 42.9 47.1 21.5 | 52.4] 51.1 41.4 15.1 64.5 64.9 | 55.6 14.6, 53.5 
PP SES 140 11.1 | 13.6 6.0 8.3} 7.0] 5.5 | 24.0 18.3 67 5 34 |. 26 6.3 2.8 
PP isa sdsnnsecceses 472 | 49.9 | 56.5 53.1] 29.8 | 59.4] 56.6 | 651 | 33.4 | 71.2 | 68.0 | 67.6| 20.9| 56.3 
| | | | 
| | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | | 
a ctsiysnacennicaundsr 08 | o7 | 1.3 0.7 1.4] O05] 0.4 1.8 28 | 04 06 | 08) 1.0) 03 
COE DUOB i cos Ki vncersiccare 4.4 5.5 5.4 8.8 61; 40] 3.9 6.4 74 |) 441 4.2 | 13.6) 12.9) 4.5 
ge AS aR ene 5.2 6.2 67 | 9.5 7.2) 48 4.3 8.2 10.2 | 4.5 4.8 | 14.4 | 13.9) 4.8 
| 
ASIA | 
CNIS «oc catasekcsdicas 2.2 28 | 49 2.4 04 4.9 1.6 07 0.2 | 4.5 _ 2.0 | $21] 0.4, 58 
| | 
| 
WORLD TOTAL............ 55 | 65 75 75 40 75 70 85 50 95 8s | 95 | 40 80 
= on es _ = 5 —_ a 
| | | | 
| | 
| 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
| 
EUROPE | 
| | 
EEE CAPA EP 1.7 2.1 25 | 25 1.9 1.7 3.3 2 1.5 | 3.0 = | 5.0; 2.3 2.9 
Belgium-Luxembourg .......... 23 a2 | 3a | os 2.3 2.2 2.8 2.9 44:1 $6 34 | 2.4] 2.0| 2.4 
RN hs nics craccema whew 1.0 1.0 1.1 1.2 0.8 1.0 +4 1.1 1.1 1.1 1.3 1.3 om £2 
DNR ote h to kc ebeaais 9.8 10.8 11.6 11.4 9.5 9.4] 10.7 16.8 6.6 | 12.5 es i ae! 8 33 
Germany, Western............ 12.5 16.9 19.2 21.1 13.0| 14.3] 16.7 22.9 17.2 | 20.0 21.5 | 27.2| 19.1; 16.6 
NG os. oa uwendaveeyes ea | 02 1.1 1.4 0.6 1.4 1.3 1.4 08 | 1.0 <7 | 43 ‘s ‘42 
SN a ap tia Se teat ee 1.2 1.1 44 |} 42 0.9 0.9 1.1 1.1 1.1 1.0 1.4 1.4 1.0 1.0 
ES RE Rae 3.2 3.3 33 | 2s 2.8 2.3 3.2 5.5 1.7 2.8 3.6 5.2 2.2 2.8 
United Kingdom.............. 7.4 8.) 74 | Fe 49) 74) @S5 | 5.9 5.2 | 10.2 9.7 | 6.0; 5.0) 8.5 
DE rade cidabiscnieaanie 6 | 45.4 | 49.8 | 53.0 36.6 | 40.0] 48.7 59.7 | 36.8 54.2 55.5 67.6 | 43.0| 45.8 
= | ! ; | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
} | 
Canada . Sais use teaken 35 | 4.0 38 | 335 4.6 3.9 4.0 3.7 4.3 | 33 3.3 3.9) 3.5 3.3 
SN SN i iavacacodesss oof OF | &? | 1.2 | = 1.1 0.3 0.4 1.8 2.4 | 0.2 0.2 0.4 0.6) 0.1 
i asccavcsnetacuacceunes 42 4.7 | 5.0 3.8] 5.7) 42) 44 5.5 67 | 3.5 3.5 43) 4.1) 3.4 
} 
WORLD TOTAL ............ 55 60 65 | 70 so| 55 65 80 55 | 70 70 90 60 60 
NOTE : Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include NOTE : Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays énumérés 


estimates for these countries when 
totals represent estimates of total trade. 
accounted for abour 87% 
imports in 1953. 


The 


4Through 1952, customs territory of continental Spain and Balearic 
Islands only ; 


afterwards, also Canary Islands, Ceuta, 





and Melilla 


data are missing; world 
countries shown 
of world exports and 81% of world 


des 


Melilla 


mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays 
données font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux représentent des évalua- 
le commerce des pays 
énumérés représentait environ 87% des exportations mondiales et 


tions du commerce mondial. 


Pour 1953, 


81 % des importations mondiales. 


1Jusqu’'a fin 1952, territoire douanier de 


tles Baléares ; 


lorsque les 


Espagne métropolitaine et 
ensuite comprend aussi les iles Canaries, Ceuta et 
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Table 15. - Grapefruit : Trade, Tableau 15. - Pamplemousses : Commerce, 
1-54 prewar, 1948-50, 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954 avant-guerre, 1948-50, 1951, 1952, 1953 et 1954 
Exports - Exportations Imports - Importations 
Country siiiiednteiieientiaiidinans: ie Country a a aaah inet e a 
— j | | | 
Pays 1994-3811900-501 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 Pays 1934-38|1948-50| 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
XH | | 
osesee 9 GRP MONE WRB. 0c ccrcicecs seseeeeesee 1.000 tonnes métriques ......... 
N. and CENT. AMERICA } | | EUROPE | ) 
British Honduras........ 1.0 2.8 1 02 29 | €5 1.5 Belgium-Luxembourg ... | °7.0 6.3 | 6.5 5.6 6.7 7.3 
Honduras?.......... a 0.7 1.0 | 0.7 | 0.6 | 0.7 Denmark ......... = — | os | o8 | Os 0.8 
Trinidad and Tobago. ... 48 | 3.2 2.8 6.4 3.5 FRANCE 00. ceecccecs -- | 46.2 | 2.2 | 5.0 | 48 8.1 13.3 
Unieed Senses .. 2050s. 44.6 58.1 55.0 | 60.2 | 58.9 71.0 ee ike CTE ee 2.1 7H | ta 1 U8 3.2 | 35 
ke y t-_— t_— 7 DOD. icaccesesancsces 1.3 1.8 2 |. Sa TF 1-233 
LEE PO caate ae 7 | 7 90 : } 
Total c Ba - :. - : | = - a, SE eT 7 : 34 4.7 | 4.3 4.3 | 6.¢ 
53.5 United Kingcom ....... 61.0 | 58.1 | 40.3 | 37.1 | 50.9 | 53.1 
2.8 ASIA WE ie irdso eceaaes 80 70 60 =| 60 80 =| 90 
= Cyprus ........ Milos 36 | 5.1 | 50 | 50 | 5.4 | 
SN chp ainie rs ce o84 . Lae 35.0 | 23.2 24.0 35.3 | 46.4 
cats aie ba sv xeucghae 40 40, 30. |: 30 i=. | 55 N. and CENT. AMERICA 
| | 
: ? AFRICA | | 
‘ | MP 20.2 | 51.9 51.1 57.2 55.3 63.6 
48 French Morocco ........ |} 1.4 | 2.4 2.8 | 4.6 | 5.2 United States .....«.ssce s6@ | 24 3.3 3.4 | 3.0 26 
Union of South Africa... | 10.9 2.3 13.6 ; 7.8 10 5 | 10.3 Total =) 0 $5 50 | 80 70 
é eric basse esknes 10 15 20 5 | 20 ee ea oe —_|— —|———|- 
4 | 
5.8 : WORLD TOTAL ....... 120 130 120 120 | 140 165 WORLD TOTAL ....... 100 | 120 110 120 | 140 160 
: | 
80 NOTE : Continental and world totals represent estimates of total trade NOTE : Les totaux continentaux et mondiaux représentent des esti- 
in grapefruit mations du commerce total de pamplemousses 
‘January - September - *12-month period ending 30 June, except 'Janvier-septembre. — *Période de 12 mois finissant le 30 juin, sauf 
1954 which is the calendar year. — *Average f 2 years Aver- 1954 qui représente l'année civile. — *Moyenne de 2 année — ‘Moyenne 
age of 4 years. de 4 années. 
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Table 16. - Coffee : Trade by quarters, 1951-54 


TRADE - COMMERCE - COMERCIO 





Tableau 16. - Café : Commerce par trimestre, 1951-54 












































| 
¢ 1a . ‘ | 
Seu 1951 1952 | 1953 954 1952 1953 1954 
" \ | | | 
Faye Guarearly svoragee VII-IX | x-xH | fim | iveve| vine} xx} onan | oavewe | vieix | x-xtt 
Moyennes trimestrielles | | 
EXPORTING Thousand metric tons - Milliers d= tonnes métriques . 
COUNTRIES 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
Costa Rica vetiieea 47 5.3 7.0; 58 25 *3.3 13.7 6.7 5.31* #4 11.4 2.8 14, 7.8 
Dominican Republic. . ; 35 6.6 50 5.9 me 98 0.8 | 0.8 11 4 11 9| 2.1) 0.5) 9.1 
SO Rr 165 16.6 165 17.0 30 13.8 42.8 14.2 32 57 38 7} 9.1| 1.3) 188 
NN eee 12 5 15.2 14.4 13.2 7.9 14.4 23.6 15 8 49 12.3 30 6 12.5} 1.3 8.6 
RE Se aa ice 6.2 8.1 5.6 68 4.1 8.2 9.8 | 3.2 | 19] 7.5 15 2| 5.4] 3.7 3.0 
Mexico .. hesdnsieads 129] 13.1] 183] 17.3 81) 15.3] 32.4) 17.2} 89] 14.9 412) 9.7 6.3) 11.9 
a ere hcaskons 563| 64.6| 66.5| 660] 29.3) 646.8] 129.5 579| 230| 56.2 149 0 41.6 14.5} 59.2 
SOUTH AMERICA 
a SETS See Oe 2454) 237.3 | 233.4) 163.7] 250.1 | 255.0] 226.1 | 166.9! 23431! 306.4 2067) 112.0! 1148.9) 217.4 
CN ESE ae ae 720 75.5 99.4 86.3 79.7 85.3 89.4 2.3} 1117] 104.4 1041} 57.4, 114.2} 69.5 
Te Se ee: 41 5.0 4.6 5.3 84) 83 3.8 0.9 | a4 5.9 3 1| 1.1| 8.3 8.6 
WIM cadet ods vate 4.7 7.4 | 11.1 6.5 8.7] 7.7 16.6; 105! 88 8.5 119) 4.4 2.5] 7.3 
gh Pree res 326 2| 325.2 | 348.5 | 261.8] 346.9 | 356.3] 335.9. 270.6| 3625 | 425.2] 3258) 174.9 243.9| 302.8 
ASIA 
eel os dacéccccasoee 6.1 4.6 80 9.3 7.5 4.8 3.2 3.7| 12.9] 12.4 12.7! 9.6 44.5, 3-5 
| 
AFRICA 
WR. crencsnsivarevases 161 11.9 17.9 11.0 11.6 17.3 19.4 7.8 15.3 29.4 18 7| 3.2) 7.5, 14.8 
Belgian Congo............ 8 6 7.7 8.3 8.5 11.8 8.1 5.9 6.8 12.2} 8.5 6.6) 7.8) 6.6, 130 
French Cameroons......... 22 2.9 2.4 2.8 2.6 v.23 4.4 a2 1.3 | 0.6 3.5) 4.5 3.3 1.3 
French West Africa........ 157 17.8 14.1 23.7 18.8 | 8.6 21.9 | 20.2 5.9 | 8.4 33.6) 29.6) 16.8) 149 
KORYR occ cccccccccccsceces 25 4.2 3.8 2.7 1.2 2.8 $3.1 és 1.1 | 3.9 6 5} 2.3} 0.5) 1.7 
Madagascar 7.6 10 4 9.0 10.3 8.4 24.1 46} 43 9.1 18.1 7.8) 9.5] 8.7; 15.4 
Tanganyika ...-.....-0e00s 42 4.7 3.9 4.9 5.4 3.5 32 3.1 4.2 | 5.4 6 3| 4.8 3.5 5.1 
SENG Rance nacnewuavin 11.1 10.0 9.1 8.8 8.0 80 12.1 9.6! 63] 83] 144) 7.6) 67) 6.6 
ME idaatnk bs edesceis 68.0 69.0 68.5 727 67.8 73.7 77.7 58.7| 554| 823 97.4 69.3| 52.4, 72.8 
WORLD TOTAL.......... 480 490 520 440 480 | 530 580 420 489 | 610 620! 330) M0 £60 
IMPORTING | aa ‘ | 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE 
Belgium-Luxembourg . 13.7) 13.1 13.2; 10.7] 12.9] 11.3] 16.8/ 12.6; 10.4) 13.0 17.2, 10.8} 83) 65 
Finland .......---++-+++00+ 37 5.4 5.7 7.0 5.3 5.9 5.4 5.7| 5.5| 63 6 3 6.3} 7.5, 7.9 
0A GEN 37 8 40.2 40.9 42.1 35.4) 409 45.9 42.1 34.9 40.8 49.2) 44.9 35.2} 39.3 
Germany, Western....... 10 1 14.1 19.6 25.8 13.2} 180 12.7 15.9 19.5} 30.2 23.6) 25.6! 246) 29.3 
ee 133 15.2 16.7 17.3 15.0| 15.9 17.6 15.5 “a7| Ws 19.5} 16.4 14.9} 18.6 
SNE, ps neccccceenee 4.2 4.9 7.1 6.9 5.2 6.5 7.3 7.8 5.6 | 7.4 10 6| 7.8) 42 5.0 
Spain! enter cites Sh 1.3 1.0 1.2 1.7 1.7 1.1 0.5 | 1.6 1.9 | 1.0 1.0) 2.2) 2.3 1.5 
Sweden .......sseseeeeeee 10 5 11.9 12.8 12.0 12.7| 120 13.3 11.4 13.3 13.3 12.9 10.3) 12.0} 12.9 
POA 6205 se ocasrenes 49 45] 4.8 4.8 3.9 4.8 5.3 $.2 4.6| | 4.1 7.0| 6.4 24) 3.3 
United Kingdom . 10 8 10.8) 7.6 8.4 8.3 6.6 11.5 11.7 3.1 | 4.2] 11.4) 11.3) 7.7 3.3 
EE Sa eee 110 3| 121.1 | 129.6| 136.7 | 113.6 | 123.0] 136.5 | 129.5) 114.5 | 1382 158 7| 142.0) 119.1) 127.6 
» — name | at = ie ai a iat ae : — .- 7 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
Canada ........seeeeeeeees 10 0 11.1 12.2 10.8 10.4 11.8 12.4 “4.2; ".3 13.6 13.5) 10.8) 8.0} 109 
United States......... ne 304 6 | 303.9} 3153 | 256.1 | 283.3 | 309.2] 352.6 | 279.7 | 294.3 | 3248] 367 3) 255.3} 150.5) 251.2 
WE ein exeebss'e<schses “314 6| 315.0| 3275 | 266.9] 293.7 | 321.0] 365.0| 290.9 | 305.8| 3484 380 8| 266.1) 158.5| _ 262.1 
‘ eae ae a = ie oa a ee 
SOUTH AMERICA | | | 
SE ors tadcncaxcuss 714 5.9} 74 8.4 5.6| 7.0 2.1 10.6 67| 10.2 3.2] 9.6) 13.3] "7.6 
| | | 
| | | 
ASIA 
Lebanon.............--.-. 03 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.4 04 05; — 04; 0.3) 0.3) 0.4 
WI aindscdepeusac coon 1.7 1.7 1.7 1.6 1.6 1.8 7). 231. 6.5) . 29 14) 3.3) 1.1] _— 90.8 
ME Gattncivcdisaeses 0| 1.9 1.9 7 mes, 2.1) 2.0] 1.5) 2.0 1.8} 3.6) 1.4 1.2 
AFRICA | | 
cos cidurekue ic 5.3 4.8 5.0 5.2 6.7 5.1 5.0 5.8 5.6 | 3.6 5 6| 5.6 5.1 4.6 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ... 1.4 1.7 1.5 1.1 2.0 1.7 £3 4.2 1.8 | 18 0.8} 1.0 1.1 1.4 
Se eRe 1.3 1.2 1.2 1.1 +2 1.3 1.8 12} oO9}] O89 1.3} 1.1 *0.7; *1.5 
Union of South Africa..... 3.0 2.9 2.8| 2.6 3.0 3.9 2.8 3.0 30| 2.6 4.1 2.2 1.9} 2.3 
WP vanes cutescedenis 110| 10.6; 105} 10. 12.9! 41.2) 10.9| 11.2) 13/ 89 1.8] 9.98.8] 9.8 
WORLD TOTAL.......... 470 | 480 510 450 460! 500 550, 40 470 | 540 590) 460) 3:0 440 
| 
NOTE : Figures include hulled and unhulled coffee but exclude roasted NOTE : Les chiffres comprennent le café en parche et déparché; ils ne 
and ground coffee, coffee substitutes, and extracts or prepara- comprennent pas le café torréfié et moulu, les succédanés, les extraits 
tions. Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but ni les préparations. Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seu- 
include estimates for these countries when data are missing ; lement aux pays énumérés mais comprennent des estimations pour 
world totals represent estimates of total trade in coffee. The ces pays lorsque les données font défaut; les totaux mondiaux 
countries shown accounted for about 94% of world exports and représentent des évaluations du commerce mondial. En 1953, le 
mports in 1953 commerce des pays énumérés représentait environ 94% des ex- 
portations et des importations totales. 
'Through 1952, customs territory of continental Spain and Balearic 1 Jusqu'a fin 1952, territoire douanier de |'Espagne métropolitaine 
Islands only ; afterwards, also Canary Islands, Ceuta, and Melilla et des tles Baléares; ensuite comprend aussi les fles Canaries, 
Ceuta et Melilla. 
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Table 17. - Tea: Trade by quarters, 1951-54 


TRADE - COMMERCE - COMERCIO 





Tableau 17. - Thé: Commerce par trimestre, 1951-54 





Country 


Pays 


EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


ASIA 


IE ehinnow 
Pakistan ' 


Taiwan (Formosa)..... 
CP nen cbcdcccaanead 


AFRICA 


NE Sibi ida ideatdtersonseeee 
aos Ao said gcwielagirin 
WE ons xacvecess 
DED, mica Se siec canara 


IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


EUROPE 


Ireland, Rep. of .... 
Netherlands .......... 
United Kingdom 


POE tind eb snvecevereccvisevs 


MEE wisp nedeeeaas 


N. and CENT. AMERICA 


IN oi nd bn accor ees 
United States.......... 


BE Siwewcukereduies 


ASIA 


| ee 


WF Aeic ocx naien seen 


AFRICA 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan . 
ere 
French Morocco . 
ee, SOT E wie. 
Union of South Africa . 


OCEANIA 


Australia .... 
New Zealand 


BE Sate eiicewe'on 


WORLD TOTAL ...... 





1951 1952 1953 1954 1952 
| 
Quarterly averages vi-ix | x-xtt 
Moyennes trimestrielles 
podsdnsenenedsesnenesesdecewewes "h}eusand metric 
34.6 35.7 38 0 41.0 37.7 27.8 
51.1 46.6 56 3 | 51.0 56 6 55.8 
10 0 8.9 7.2 10 0 8.5 : 
2.2 24 33 4.3 41 2.2 
5.4 | 2.7 30 2.5 35 37 
3.8 28 2.3 2.6 2.4 290 
106 1 97.7 110 4 112.6 | 112.8 98.6 
10} 14.1 0.7 1.2 09/ O.5 
1.8) 1.6 15 1.9 0.3 1.0 
0.2 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.2 0.2 
0.2 | 0.2 | 03 0.5 0.2 0.2 
3 2) 3.1] 28 4.0 1.6 1.9 
120 | 110 175 125 125 110 
4.2 2.0 1.8 2.9 1.2 3.2 
19| 2.0 2.0 o45 2% 2.1 
52.6 56.3 55.9 61.5 51 - 61.9 
58.7 60.3 59.7 66.5 54.4 67.2 
48 5.2 $2 5.1 47 6.1 
98 10.6 | 12.2 13.0 118 9.2 
146 15.8 17.4 18.1 16.5 15.3 
12 *1.8 *1.6 *1.3 *2.3 *1.7 
19 1.8 | 1.5] 1.6 26 1.3 
a7 1.2 0.7 | 0.7 0.9 0.1 
2.4 2.1 3.0 3.1 2.1 2.6 
0.9 0.8 1.0 3.7 08) 08 
9.1 er 7.8 9.4 8.7 6.5 
1.3 2.0 3 2.1 26 22 
40 4.0 5.0 4.1 4.2 3.9 
27 3.1 3.$ 3.3 3.8 34 
01 — 0.1 
2% 28 2.9 3.1 8 2.2 
10 6 11.9 12.6 12 6 13.4 12.8 
67 6.0 69 69 re 4.8 
2.8 4.9 Pe Oe 1.7 v.27 
9.5 7.1) 86 86) 9.4 6.5 
115 115 | 115 125 115 120 




















1953 1954 
et | IVeVE | ovieix | xx | ean IV-VI | VileIX| X-XI 
tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques .......cccccccccccccccecs 
36.1 400| 39.5 36.6 39.9 160| 44.6) 33.4 
53.7| 27.0| 61.9 82.5 404 225) 60.7) 80.4 
7.6 76] 6.3 7.5 93 10 0 8.8) 12.1 
1.7 2.3 | 3.9 5.3 20 15 69 6.9 
1.3 171 8 4s 06 10 3.9 5.3 
1.7 27| 3.0 3.0 1.5 39 49) 48 
102.1 81.3 | 119.1 | 1396 93 7 849! 129.8) 142.9 
| 
08 0.4 0.6 1.2 1.5 0.9 1.4 1.4 
2.9 1.9 0.3 0.7 38 2 i 0.4, 1.5 
0.2} 0.4 0.3 02 0.5 05 0.3} 0.3 
2) C2) C4 04] 05 os 0.5| 0.7 
‘4| 30) +6 25\| 63 40| 2.3 3.9 
115 95| 130 155 140 95| 145 160 
| 
} 
| 
25| 03] OS} 44 47 14) 24] 3.5 
24| 361° Det a4 2.3 a5) Se a8 
53.2| 44.6] 52.2] 735 75.8 341) 61.7| 74.5 
57.8| 46.9| 54.7 79.7 82.8 37.3| 66.0, 80.2 
| | 
5.9 | 6.0 | 3.7 5.2 48 67 4.4) 4.6 
13.2] 12.8] 11.6 11.4] 147 18.8| 8.5) 10.1 
19.1| 18.8 | 45.3 16.6 19.5 25.5} 12.9| 14.7 
| 
| | 
2.2] 4.4] °%.5 *1 6 “15 “14, 94 3| *1.4 
‘61, 4 1.4 1.3 0.9) t- +3) 23 
0.1 0.3 2.3/ 0.3 04 11 0.7) 0.8 
3.4) 2.5] 3.0 3.5 23 18 3.1) 4.4 
07} o8|] 1.0) 1.4 19 26 3.1 3.4 
77) Gay Be 81 8.0 82} 9.9) 12.3 
| | 
1.0 | 44! 41 1.7 1.8 18 3.0 1.8 
4.3] 6.4 48 4.7 4.6 33 4.4) 4.0 
3.8] 3.4 3.7 3.4 40 30 ae 
0.1 =| of 0.1 | 04 
2.4 2.9 52). 23 25 28 3.6| 3.6 
11.5 13.6 12.8 13.2 129 11.0' 13.6) 13.2 
| 
5.5 | 8.3 7.4) 63 7 4 56 29 49 
51° 19 1.3] 2.4 18| 14 2.0} 1.7 
7.0| 10.2| 8.7 84 9.2 7.0| 11.8) 6. 
4 == | o __ 1 -s B.0 
115 | 105 | 110 140 145 100 125) 140 





NOTE : Figures include green and black tea, but exclude maté, tea sub- 
stitutes, and tea waste. 
tries listed but include estimates for these countries when data are 
missing ; world totals represent estimates of total trade in tea. The 


countries shown accounted for ahovt 


Continental totals refer only to the coun 


92%, of world exports ard 


9% of world imports in 1953. 


'Sea-borne trade only. — *Starting with 


and Nyasaland. Before 
net importers of tea. 


then, 


1954, Federation of Rhodesia 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia were 


NOTE: Les chiffres comprennent 


1Commerce maritime seulement. — *A partir de 


le thé vert et le thé noir mais non le 
maté et autres succédanés ni les déchets. Les totaux continentaux 
se rapportent seulement aux pays énumérés mais comprennent des 
estimations pour ces pays lorsque les données font défaut ; les totaux 
mondiaux représentent des évaluations du commerce mondial de 
thé. Pour 1953, le commerce des pays énumérés réprésentait 
environ 92% des exportations mondiales et 91% des importa- 
tions mondiales. 


1954, Fédération de 


Rhodésie et de Nyassaland. Auparavant, la Rhodésie du Nord et la Rho- 


désie du Sud étaient 


importatrices nettes de thé. 
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Table 18. - Cacao beans: Trade by quarters, 1951-54 


Tableau 18. - Féves de cacao: Commerce par trimestre, 1951-54 





Country 


Pays 


EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


EUROPE 
United Kingdom’. ........-.- 


N. and CENT. AMERICA 


Dominican}Republic ........- 
Trinidad and Tobago?*........ 
United States* 


Total 


SOUTH AMERICA 


CE eviccwtextneds ny bes 


AFRICA 
Belgian CONGO ocsccccccccce 
French Cameroons.......... 
French West Africa 
Gold Coast 
PROPER. cccccccsccccscccces 
Sio Tomé and Principe ..... 


WORLD TOTAL........... 


IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


EUROPE 


Austria ee 
Belgium-Luxembourg........ 
France. 
Germany, Western........-. 
We besercccseesccedevaces 


oe iitevdurenedauus 
United Kingdom............ 


WD bab cddvencsidvicnsaen 


N. and CENT. AMERICA 


AFRICA 


Union of South Africa ...... 


OCEANIA 


Australia. 


WORLD TOTAL........... 





1951 


Moyennes trimestrielles 


=) 
Bl onwu 
pares 


| 
| 


nN 


War 
a 2oo 


w 
w 


= wueae 
N|=O@wWao 
|~| @owvouw 


= 


_ 
“~=Dou 


) = 
SINVANwW WRWR= 


| 


oi, NVUn=@ 


@ 


1952 | 


Quarterly averages 




















2.8 2.0 
5.6 6.2 
1.7 2.4 
5.2 4.2 
| 12.5) 12.8 
14.5 27.2 
5.8 56 
3.8 4.3 
wT 74 
0.5 0.6 
12.8 15.1 
12.5 17.9 
53.8 60.1 
29.1 26.6 
2.4) 2.7 
110.8 123.0 
165 190 
1.4 1.7 
1.8 2.1 
11.1 12.0 
15.2 18.4 
2.9 4.2 
11.5 16.6 
3.4 2.6 
1.7 1.6 
2.1 2.1 
26.3 31.6 
77.4 92.9 
3.2 3.7 
64.9 64.1 
68.1 67.8 
0.4 0.8 
| | 
1.7; 47] 2 
; | | 
| | 
| 


1953 | 1954 


x 


23.0 | 107 




















1952 1953 1954 
VIX | X-xH | EME | IV-VE| vileix | xX-xu | ein | ivevi | | X-XII 
ovnes Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques.........-.. cc. ee seccerceeecees 
1.7 3.5 2.9] 4.7) 1.4 1.9 3.4 1.6 2.4 4.5] 1.7 
5.1 3.1 7.1] 3.8] 12.6 6.6 1.8 5 o 8.7 3.7 
2.0 0.4 125 S42) 38 1.2 0.9 3.5} 2.0 0.8 
42] 24 22] 7.6) 4.5 2.5 2.1 4.6, 4.0 4.5 
1.3] 59| 104] 16.5| 19.6] 103] 48 13.1) 14.7) «9.0 
30.2] 15.2] 26.4] 15.7] 17.7] 384] 36.9 93) 129) 66.5 
7.6 5.7 5.9] 6.7] 9.3 3.9 27 3 2) 9 4 8.2 
44 1.8 1.6] 68| 48) 26] 29 52) 50 2.9 
1.9) 22.7| 33.9| 29.2/ 31.8| 46.9) 425| 177| 273| 77.6 
| 
0.7 0.4 05] 06] 06] 0.8 0.6 0.7) 0.9 0.6 08 
12.5 2.0} 14.8] 22.8] 12.5 3.9] 21.3 26.1 5.0 3.2} 15.8 
13.2 3.9 9.1] 20.5] 30.9 0.3} 19.9 28.8 6.3 4.0| 13.6 
54.4] 16.1] 43.1]109%.8| 70.8) 10.8] 48.9 73.4) 69.7} 17.2] 57.2 
25.0] 12.1] 31.7] 45.4] 25.9 8.0} 27.0 46.1) 22.2 6.5| 25.1 
18] O07] 46] 1.3] 3.5) O07] 54 2.3 1.8 1.5) 1.8 
6} 35.2 | 400.8 | 200.4 | 144.2 | 24.5] 123.1] 1774) 105.9) 33.0] 114.3 
.) a 75| 160] 265/ 210| 90 190] 225, 160) = 430/185 
| 
| 
1.7 1.5 2.0] 1.8] 2.0 1.0 1.9 1.6 47 1.8) 1.7 
2.2 0.6 1.2] 3.0] 3.4 1.0 0.9 3.1 1.9 1.7} 2.1 
12.7 7.9} 13.8] 12.1 | 14.4 9.4} 12.0 12.3, 149) 11.0) 12.8 
18.7} 12.5 | 17.2] 17.6] 14.0] 17.6] 24.5 20.7) 16.9] 20.4} 16.7 
4.6 2.2 3.5] 5.2] 3.6 3.6 4.6 4.7 4.7 4.6} 4.6 
12.9 8.3 12.0] 18.6 | 19.2 14.1 14.4 16.6) 142 10.1; 10.9 
0.4 3.4] 3.9) 4.7 1.0 1.0 6.2 40 * ee 
1.7 1.4 1.6] 2.6] 1.4 1.1] | 1.4 2.5 1.8 1.2} 1.4 
2.1 0.6 0.4 3.3 3.4 0.8 1.1 2.7 2.5 1.7 1.7 
34.9 5.7 16.9] 54.2 | 40.6 9.0) 22.6] 59.9) 374 13.0) 29.3 
94.7) 41.1 | 72.0] 122.3| 106.7| 58.6] 84.4] 130.3) 1000) 66.5] 82.0 
3.4 2.7 0.3} 42] 5 3.6 ‘2 3.2 44 2.1] 4.0 
58.5] 31.1] 55.2] 79.9] 83.3] 45.7) 47.5] 83.4) 487) 45.1] 56.8 
61.9] 33.8| 55.5] 84.1| 89.1} 49.3| 48.7] 86.6 53.1) 47.2] 60.8 
| 
1.0 0.1 1.9] 1.0] 0.1 03 “i 0.7 1.4, 0.2 
| 
| 
24} 0.3] 04} 24) 39) 07) 0.2] 27 34/23) 0.6 
| 
175 85 145| 230 220/ 120 150 245; 175 130} 0.4 





























NOTE : Data exclude crushed or ground cacao when reported separately. 
Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include 
estimates for these countries when data are missing ; world totals 
represent estimates of total trade in cacao. The countries shown 
accounted for about 93% of world exports and 91% of world im- 


ports in 1953. 


'Re-exports. Starting with 


"Excluding transshipments from Venezuela. — *Re-exports. — *Through 
1952, customs territory of continental Spain and Balearic Islands only ; 
afterwards, also Canary Islands, Ceuta, and Melilla. 


1954, 


includes 


cocoa 


preparations. 





NOTE : Les données ne comprennent pas le cacao pilé ou en poudre 
lorsqu'il en est fait rapport séparément. Les totaux continen- 
taux se rapportent seulement aux pays énumérés mais com- 
prennent des estimations pour ces pays lorsque les données 
font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux sont des estimations du com- 
merce mondial. En 1953, le commerce des pays énumérés re- 
présentait environ 93% des exportations mondiales et 91% des 
importations mondiales. 


oe 1Réexportations. A partir de 1954, comprend les produits a base de 
cacao. — *Non compris les transbordements de cacao en provenance 
du Venezuela. — *Réexportations. — ‘*Jusqu'a fin 1952, territoire doua- 
nier de l'Espagne métropolitaine et des tiles Baléares ; ensuite comprend 
aussi les iles Canaries, Ceuta et Melilla. 
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Tableau 19. - Série de prix d’intérét international 























? at Currency 
Commodity : Description : 1954 1955 
of series and unit = = a ees 
. | | | 
Produits : Spécifications ——_ April May | June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec Jan. | Feb. March | April 
| - P, aS) So 
| | | | 
WHEAT | 
U.S. : No. 2 Red Winter, | 
average of daily closing | | 
quotations, nearest de- 
livery date, Chicago ex-| U.S.$ } | 
CE 6. 6.60< tan aenne<s bushel 2.13 1.98 1.93 2.05 2.11 2.16) 2.19 2.26) 2.28 2.31) 2.24 2.16 2.10 
Canada: Class Ii, No. 1 | } | 
Northern, basis in store 
Fort William-Port Ar-| Can.$ | | 
CS cnccwatoxvasceens bushel 1.82 1.83 1.74 1.71 1.70) 1.70 1.70 1.70) 1.71 1.72 1.74 1.76 1.76 
U.K. : Average of daily | 
closing quotations, near- | | | 
est delivery date, Liver-| Sh.d./ | | 
pool exchange*.......| 100 Ib. 22/11 231 21/10) 921/10 21/0 22/2 228 23 /6| 242 25 /0} 24/4) 23/6 22/6 
| | | 
RY 
U.S. : No. 2, cash price at} U.S.$ } | 
Minneapolis ........... bushel 1.12 1.10} 1.06 1.25 1.28 1.43 1.37 1.32) 1.30 1.42) 1.40) 1.32 1.25 
Canada: No. 2 Canada | | | 
Western, basis in store | 
Fort William-Port Ar-| Can.$/ | | | 
WG dsc caine cuwseete bushel 0.89 0.88) 0.90 0.95 1.10) 1.40 1.31) 1.33) 1.14 v.97 1.16) 1.03) 0.99 
| | | | | } | 
BARLEY | | 
U.S. : No. 3, cash price at] U.S.$ | | | | | 
Minneapolis........... bushel 1.40) 1.46 1.38} 1.32) 1.29 1.33) 1.38 1.36 1.29 1.35) 1.33) 1.34 1.34 
Canada : No. 1 feed barley, | 
basis in store Fort Wil-| Can.$ } | | | } | | } 
liam-Port Arthur...... bushel 0.88 0.90) 0.97 1.01) 1.10 1.14 1.09) 1.19) 1.15 1.19) 1.22 1.09 1.07 
U.K. : Average of daily | | | | | | 
closing quotations, near- | | | | 
est delivery date, Lon-| £.s.d. | | | | | 
don exchange®........ long ton 17/86) 18/3 6 186 5| 1819/5) 20/9 /3) 21/17 /6| 21/16 4| 24/12 4) 25/3/10) 26/12/3) 26/18 /1/125 12/9} 24/8/3 
| 
| | 
OATS | | | | 
Canada: No. 2 Canada | } } | 
Western, basis in store | } } 
Fort William-Port Ar-| Can.$ ' } | | | | 
Wick hohe eey cca bushel 0.73 0.67 0.72) 0.73 0.78) 0.87] 0.95) 0.96 0.95 ies 0.95 0.90) 0.92 
| | | | | 
| 
MAIZE | | 
U.S. : No. 3 yellow, cash] U.S.3; | 
price at Chicago...... bushel 1.57 1.58) 1.61) 1.61) 1.65} 1.64) 1.54 1.48 1.52) 1.52 1.50) 1.46 1.46 
Netherlands : Average cf | } | | | 
daily closing quotations, } | | | | 
nearest delivery date,| Guilders | 
Rotterdam exchange’ .| 100 kg. 27.09, 28.64, 25.95) 26.83 27.96; 27.56) 27.03 28.27; 28.54) 29.47, 28.39) 26.01 26.78 
| 
| | | 
SORGHUM | | | | | 
U.S. : Milo, No. 2 yellow,] U.S.$/ | | } 
cash price at Kansas City} 100 Ib 2.69 2.80 2.73) 2.62) 2.80 2.59 2.42 2.39 2.50 2.52) 2.48 2.41 2.42 
RICE } 
U.S. : Zenith, U.S. No. 2] U.S.3/ | 
milled, New Orleans...| 100 Ib 9.05) 8.90) 8.60) 8.50) 7.45 7.50 8.20 9.20 9.40 9.40 9.40 9.70| 10.70 
SUGAR | | 
U.S. : Raw 96°, c.i.f. New | 
i OTT en re U.S.c./Ib. 5.69 5.60) 5.65 5.70 5.59 5.48 5.47) 5.65) 5.46 5.46) 5.44 5.34) 5.32 
Cuba : f.o.b. export price | 
to destinations other | | | 
than the U.S. (No. 4 } } 
are U.S.c./Ib. 3.35 3.32 3.27 3.13 3.18 3.21) 3.25) 3.26} 3.19 3.16) 3.17 3.22 3.31 
| | | 
ORANGES | 
U.S.: California Navel, | | | | 
auction price, New York] U.S.$/box 7.75 7.34 8.29) -|} - - — 5.95! 5.11 5.88 5.81) 6.80) 7.65 
California Valencia, auc- } } | | } } 
tion price, New York] U.S.$/box - 6.47 6.69 7.14) 7.64 7.91) 6. 26} 6.07) 4.75 “| - | — 
Florida auction price, | | | | 
PO VOPR. onccccccnes U.S.$/box 4.33 5.00) 5.27 6.00 7.41 8.73) -_ 3.53 3.86 3.95) 4.17) 4.45) 4.40 
| | 
| | | | 
LEMONS | | | 
Germany: Italian, duty | | | | | | | | 
free, at border........ D.M./case 22.55) 29.49) 33.24) 34.34 35.37) 32.39) 33.44 28.83| 24.33 23.86) 23.49) 23.84| 27.92 
| | | | 
SOYBEANS | 
U.S.: No. 2, bulk c.i.f.| £.s.4./ | | | 
European ports........ long ton 5516/3} 38/1/7| 37/11 /6| 40/18/2) 4013/9) 40/136} 42/5/0) 44 50 4500) 44157) 4513) 42.4 0} 41/7 /6 
Chinese/Manchurian : Yel- | | | 
low, 2%, bulk, c.i.f.] £.s.d./ | | | } 
European NRG. «aaa long ton ‘44/7 6 °47 7 6|°47 16 0|°48 17 6 ~ - -| —| 45/0/0} 4510/0} 45/0/0) 43/14 o 41/5/0 
| | \ 
Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau. 


For 


notes, 





see end of table. 
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Table 19. - Price series of international significance (continued) 


Commodity : Description 
of series 


Produits : Spécifications 


GROUNDNUTS 


Sudanese, unshelled, 3% 
f.a.q c.if European 
ports = 

LINSEED 


Canadian, No. 1 bulk 2'.% 
c.i.f. European ports... 


COPRA 
Straits FM, c.i.f. European 
ports os 
Philippine, bulk, c.i.f 
ropean ports. . 


Eu- 


PALM KERNELS 
Belgian Congo, c.i.f. Euro- 
pean ports.. 


OLIVE OIL 
Fr. N. Africa, edible, 1% 
f.0.b a rrrre. 
SOYBEAN OIL 
U.S. : Crude, 1',%, bulk, 
c.i.f. European ports. 


GROUNDNUT OIL 
Indian, crude, 3-5% bulk, 
c.i.f. European ports. 


COTTONSEED OIL 
U.S. : Bleached, prime, 
summer yellow, in 
drums, 
ports. . 


LINSEED OIL 
Belgium, bulk, ex mill... 


Argentine, bulk, c.i.f. Eu- 
ropean ports. . oe 
CASTOR OIL 
Bombay firsts, B.S.S. 
drums, c.i.f. European 
ports... hide Gtaraneane 


COCONUT OIL 
Straits, 3%%, drums, 
c.i.f. European ports... 


PALM OJL 
Belgian Congo, 6-7%, 
bulk, c.i.f. European 
ports... ‘ 


GROUNDNUT CAKE 
Nigeria: 56% protein, 
c.i.f. civerpool. ee 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


U.S. : 41% prot.in, bag- 
ged, wholesale price, 
Memphis. owes 

COFFEE 

U.S. : Brazilian Santos No. 

4, ex dock, New York 
CACAO 

U.S. : Accra, spot New 
WOR kin cane ven us pkes 
U.K. : Good fermented, 
Gold Coast, spot Lon- 
SD cisanen nieces thewne 





Currency 
and unic 


Monrai 
et unite 


4.s.d 
long ton 


4.s.d 
long ton 


£.8.d. 
long ton 
U.S.$ 
long ton 


Belg.frs 
metric ton 


4.s.d. 
metric ton 


U.S.$ 
metric ton 


4.s.d. 


.| long ton 


U.S.$ 
metric ton 


Belg.frs./ 
metric ton 
4.s.d. 

long ton 


£.s.d. 
long ton 


£.s.d. 
long ton 


Belg.frs. 
long ton 


4.s.d. 
long ton 


U.S.$ 
short ton 


Sh.d./cwt. 


April 


49 160 


73 63 


196 62 


7 433 


21500 


355 00 


10 662 


67 13 4 


11915 0 


1115.0 


11 063 


37 00 


71.50 


87.0 


61.9 


4799 





May 


57 18 4.61 12 10 


4626 


72.1.3 


191 25 


7 062 


21500 


356 00 


9 800 


6276 


11768 


11550 


11 126 


3810 


67.60 


85.5 


63.9 


510 3 


June 


July 


44 16 045 16 10 


7290 
187 50 


9 960 


215 0 0.214 10 0/207 10 0/217 18 0/219 10 0222 10,0) 2250 C 


357.40 


8 550 


59/180| 5768) 5900) 59/2/0| 601/3/69,13 9 | 8013 0 


112 40/110 15 0 104.5 6) 10600 102 5 0) 10250 99126 


112 0 0108 17 0/107 15 O/104 16 ©/112 126 


11 075 


3970 


64.90 


64.8 


515 10 


70 189 
186 00 


6 650 


356.00 


128 15 0 1255 0) 11900) 11400 115 50/110 100 


8 375 


11 011 


4172 


71.60 


523 3 


PRICES - PRIX - PRECIOS 
Tableau 19. - Série de prix d’intérét 


1954 


Aug. 


5600 
47 6 3 


69 8 9) 
184.12 


6 412 


360.50) 


8 500) 





Sept. Oct. 


55 120 49176 50150 


5010 48113 50189 


6820 7389) 7189 
177.40, 195.00 194 5C 
6 490 6 862 6 700 


337.CO, 30900 307.25 


260 259 


8 640 8 567 9 625 


108.5 0 
10 883| 10 480 10538 10 825 
43/62} 46 10/0] 46,122 4700 
75.76} 68.35 69.101 71.20 
73.5) 71.8: 7.001 72.0 
67.8 53.7) 47.4) S17, 
4045, 3623, 4056 


Dec. 


5600 


"5500 


7340 
197.50) 


7 110 


305 40 


267 


11 250 


107 00 


11 290 


49/56 


70.75 


47.5 


378 11 


international (suit) 


1955 

Jan Feb. March April 
5700 5600 51166 SOOY 
5600 5776 5560 54195 
74100 72,7/6 67 100 67 126 
205.25 196 38 185 00 183 62 
7 419 7 100 6 700 6 988 
215 00 195 0 0'°220 00 23000 
316.00! 308.25; 302 80) 295 90 
108 00/101 150 9946/0 95 126 
282 277 265 264 
11 800; 11 850, 11 817 11 700 
8376 84150 8280 809 
9250 9200 9040 87100 
107 100, 106 50 9700) 96100 
"11 675, 11 700 11 580, 11 300 
4713 4050 37176 3900 
72.40 67.60 62.90 60 60 
67.0 54.5 58 3 58 0 
48.8 47.6 40.0 37.5 

386 0 








371 7 


311.2; 2944 








Pour 








les 


notes, 











voir fin du tableau. 
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B. 


T, 


L, 


ite) 


pril 


90” 


264 


700 
» 09 


10 0 


10 0 


300 


100 


0.60 


58 0 


37.5 


944 


eau 
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Table 19. - Price series of international significance (continued) Tableau 19. - Série de prix d’intérét international (suite) 
Commodity : Description pow pen 1954 1955 
of series - os 
; l | l 
Produits : Spécifications agent April May June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec Jan Feb. | March April 
TEA 
India : Calcutta, for export | 
(leaf), auction price®...| Sh.d./Ib. 45.7, 311.8 41.8 4/9.4) 4/10.1| 4106 411.8 5/5.5 57.3 53.4 43.2 367 
Ceylon: Colombo, for | | } } 
export, high grown, } | | | | 
auction price®......... Sh.d./Ib. 3/10.0 36.7 3/5.7 3/6.2} 4/1.9| 4/3.4) 4/9.0) 4/11.6) 5/5.5 52.3 4/7.1| 3/1.6 25.0 
| | 
TOBACCO 
U.S. : Flue-cured, auction 
price 
Average types 11-14... 1952.8 48.2 53.0} 53.6 52.0) ''41.6 
et , ee U.S.c./Ib | 54.0) 53.2 52 0) 41 6 
type 14...... 52.8 34.0 . 
India : Flue-cured, Virgin- 
ia, redried, strips, 1st] Rs.As.Ps. | 
grade, Guntur... on UK 2143) 2120 2120 326 320 320 320 
STEERS 
U.S. : Choice, for slaugh-| U.S.$ | 
Cor, GCHICRED cc ccccnces 100 Ib 24.83 24.25 23.88 23.99 24.08 25.00, 25.37 25.85 26.53 26.98 26.17; 25.80) 24.62 
Denmark: Steers, first } } 
class, for export....... ore/kg. 250 254 258 257 248 244 235 239 245 250 251 255} 258 
BEEF 
U.K. : First quality do- 
mestic longsides '*.....| Sh.d./Ib. 1,109/,| 1/10%),| 1/10%,,| 2/1"/, 20 1/11%/,) 1/10°%, 1/11; 2/04/, 2/4 2/47/,; 2/S"/,| 2/6/s 
PIGS 
U.S. : Barrow and gilts, 
packer and shipper, Chi-| U.S.$ 
Wicscccvasececexeas 100 Ib 27.30 26 .06 24.02 22.56 22.21 19.97 18.92 18.69 17.30 16 75 16.10 16.11 16.90 
BACON 
U.K.: No. 1, domestic 
delivered, London Pro- 
vision Exchange....... Sh.d./cewt. 292 8 282 0 270 4 2700; 253/11 257 2 263 4 251 9 232 0 214.8 
BUTTER | | 
Germany: Danish, c.i.f.| D.M./ 
POD is vccecsecaes 100 kg. 436.82, 437.21) 441.40 443.90 439.10) 442.22) 444.49) 432.37) 449.40) 446.29) 450 91| 451.10 
| | | 
EGGS 
Denmark : Prices paid to | 
producers by the Danish 
Bae Seckety. . ccccccces Kr./kg. 2.70 2.70 2.78 3.31 3.50 3.64 4.03 4.73 3.96 3.41 2.78 2.92) 3.26 
Netherlands : Price paid to 
producers, Roermond| Guilders 
RUNDE oc cccnicséveirs 100 kg. 174 174) 184 230 248 220 250) 291 252 212 168 182 
| | 
TALLOW 
U.S. : Fancy, bulk, f.o.b. 
Mew VOPR. <scscsscess U.S.c./b. 8.08 8.06 7.09 6.75 7.21 7.58 8.05 8.50 8.91 9.20 8.99 7.59 7.94 
LARD 
U.S. : Pure, refined, 37-lo. 
can, f.a.s. New York...| U.S.c./Ib. 21.75 20.15 18.33 18.84 20.03 18.58 17.43} 17.83 15.18 14.47 14.11 13.81 14.78 
HIDES 
U.K. : Basis first East 
African, 8-12 Ib... .....] Sh.d./Ib. 2/10 2/10 2/10, 29%, 29 2/6, 2/6%/,) 2/5*"/, 2/6) 2/S%/,} 2/S*/e| 2/S%/4) 2/S%7/e 
U : Green salted pack- 
ers steer heavy. native, 
f.o.b. Chicago......... U.S.c./ib. 10.8 12.8 11.8 12.3 13.3 12.3 11.3 12.3 9.8 10.8 10.8 10.5 10.5 
COTTON 
U.S.: Middling 15/16’’ 
average of 10 principal | 
MEG sn conscvreuess U.S.c./Ib. 34.19 34.42 34.23 34.42) 1434.05 34.42 34.23 33.73 33.94 34 04 34.05 33.48 33.38 
Egypt : Karnak good,} Tallaris/ | | 
Alexandria..........+.+- 44.93 kg. 70.00 70.34 69.80) 69.67 69.81 75.14 75.12 73.66 74.85 74.71 74.45 72.77 71.97 
| } | 
{ 
JUTE 
U.K. : Raw, Pakistan, Mill 
firsts c. & f. Dundee ..| £/long ton 105.3 101.5 95.8 90.3 92°8 99.2 104.8 108.5 116.6 119.8 120.0 108.9) 103.8 
| 
SISAL : 
U.K.: British East Afri- 
can, spot No. 1, c.i.f | | } 
LGUGGRs « cvcsctvoseess £/long ton 95 0) 90.0 90 0) 89.0 86.8 75.2) 72 7 72 1] 70.2 72.8) 7.98) 84.6) 80.8 
| | | | | | | 
For see end of table. Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau. 


notes, 
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Table 19. - Price series of international significance (concluded) Tableau 19. - Série de prix d’intérét international (fin) Ta 
Commodity : Description Currency 1954 1955 — 
and unit 
of series 
Produits : Spécifications Monnaie June | July | Aug. Sept. | ; ; ; : March | April 
et unite | | | 
WOOoL 
U.K. : 64’s Dominion, 
clean, cost delivered in 
Pence/Ib. 
RUBBER 3 
Singapore: No. ,| Straits c. 
f.0.b., in bales.. Ib. 76.40, 81.81) 86.15 5 (193 
| § 194 
LUMBER 194 
Sweden: 2'."' x 7°’ u/s 194 
redwood battens, f.o.b., 19% 
export price Harnasand| Kronor P 19: 
district . ....| Standard 1 150 1 150 1 150 1 150 1 180 1 195 1 200 19: 
U.K. : Average wholesale 4 195 
value c.i.f. of imported] ¢.s.d./ | 195 
sawn softwood standara 71 8 9|74.14 11 77,38 7724 78 16 8 7819 7|78 10 10 ‘ 
U.S. : Dougal fir, dried,| U.S.$ 195 
2"' x 4°’ x 16’ mixed] thousand 
carlots, f.o.b. mill. ....] board feet 7477 75.18 81.59 81.78 85.89, 83.70 83.00 
Western Germany : Edged 
spruce fir boards, 3.6 m 
length, 8-19 cm. width, 
21-34 mm. thick, 3rd 
quality sawmill price,] DM/cubic 
unloaded, Bavaria meter 135.58, 146 73 167.43 166.19 
WOOD PULP 
Canada : Dry, unbleached, . 
strong sulphite pulp, 19: 
full freight allowed,| Can.$ | 
Eastern Canadian mill] short ton 116.29 116.29; 116.03 122.73 
Finland : Unbleached sul- 
phate pulp average ex-] Markkaa 
port value metric ton 25 100 24 800! 25 100 26 300 
Sweden : Bleached dissolv- 
ing sulghite pulp, aver-| Kronor 
age export value metric ton 916.1 904.0 920.5 958.4 
| 19: 
NEWSPRINT 
Canada: Wholesale price | 19. 
f.o.b. mill, Southern] Can.$ | | 19 
short ton 108.34 19. 
f£.s.d./ | 19 
cwt. | 2.132 . 19 
Markkaa/ | 19 
metric ton | 29 300 nee 19 
| | 19 
FRESH FISH | 19 
U.K. : England and Wales : | § 
Cod, landed, miaed sizes 
Herring, landed, mixed 
SALTED FISH 
Italy : Salted pressed cod, 
20 000) 21 500; 21 500 
CANNED FISH | ; 19 
U.S Tuna, light meat, ; 
solid pack, 7-oz. can, | 
48 to case, brokers to .S. | | | 
dealers, Los Angeles... 13.25 13.05 13.25 13.25 12.90} 12.90 12.90 12.90} 12.90 12.90 
| | 
‘April-May, 1954 May delivery; June-July, J delivery ; ugust- 'Avril-mai 1954, livraison mai ; juin-juillet, livraison juillet ; aodt-sep- 
September, September delivery ; October-December, December ; tembre, livraison septembre ; octobre-décembre, livraison décembre r 
March delivery ; Janu -Fed ry, rch de ery ; rch, rc and et mars ; janvier-février, livraison mars ; mars, livraison mars et mai; P 
May delivery ; April, May deliv *April- / 54, for delivery ; avril, livraison mai. — *Avril-mai 1954, pour livraison mai ; juin-juillet, 
June-July, July delivery ; August-September, Ox er delive : ctober- livraison juillet ; aodt-septembre, livraison octobre ; octobre-décembre, Cc 
December, December delivery ; Jani March, c elive - 4 livraison décembre ; janvier-mars, livraison mars ; avril, livraison mai. - A 
May delivery. — *April-May 1954, May delivery ; June-July, July delivery 3Avril-mai 1954, livraison mai ; juin-juillet, livraison juillet ; aoGt-septem « to 
August-September, September delivery ; October-November, November bre, livraison septembre; octobre-novembre, livraison novembre ; : w 
Jelivery ; December, December delivery ; from January 1955, for cur- décembre, livraison décembre ; depuis janvier 1955, pour livraison dans ; v 
rent month delivery - ‘April-May, 1954, May delivery ; June-July, le mois en cours. — *Avril mai 1954, livraison mai ; juin-juillet, livraison E M 
July delivery ; August-September, September delivery ; October-Novem- juillet ; aoGt-septembre, livraison septembre ; octobre-novembre, livrai- i ac 
ber, November delivery ; December-January, January delivery; Feb- son novembre ; décembre-janvier, livraison janvier ; février-mars, livrai Cc 
ruary-March, March delivery ; April, May delivery , $s De son mars; avril, livraison mai. — °3%, g.s.d. par tonne métrique. — 
metric ton - *C. and f., from December 1954 . n. — *6% *C. et f. depuis décembre 1954. — 7Tunisienne. — *6% depuis le 22 : G 
from 22 December 1954 - *Exclusive of export excise ; décembre 1954. — *Non compris la taxe a l’exportation et les droits ; A 
export duty in sh./d. India : up to 1 October 1954, 0/4.9 ; from 2 October taxe a l'exportation en shillings et pence. Inde: jusqu’au 1¢€F octobre + 
0/8.3 ; from 10 January 1955, 1/0. Ceylon: up to 12 May 1954, 0/8.5 ; 1954, 0/4,9 ; a partir du 2 octobre, 0/8,3 ; a partir du 10 janvier 1955, 
from 13 May 0/11.3 ; from 23 September, 1/2 ; from 18 November, 1/6.5 ; 1/0. Ceylan : jusqu'au 12 mai 1954, 0/8,5; 4 partir du 13 mai, 0/11,3 ; iI 
from 24 January 1955 1/11.9; from 21 April 1955, 1/6, - '*Type 14 a partir du 23 septembre, 1/2 ; 4 partir du 18 novembre, 1/6,5 ; a par- f 
only. — ''Type 11 only. — '*Provisional — '*Average of daily top tir du 24 janvier 1955, 1/11,9; depuis le 21 avril 1955, 1/6,5. — !°Type +e 
prices, — '*14 markets from August 1954 forward, 14 seulement. — ''Type 11 seulement. — '#Chiffre provisoire. — : 
'3Moyenne des prix maximums quotidiens. — **Sur 14 marchés a ’ T 


partir d'aodt 1954. 
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(fin) Table 20. - Coffee, cacao, tea, and tobacco: Tableau 20. - Café, cacao, thé et tabac: 
Prices in selected countries Prix dans certains. pays 
Coffee Cacao Tea Tobacco 
April | | United States F | ‘ 7 | : Ceylon r i we i picenane: fan fone 
Year and : a | . United United : aa ‘ United | United 
Belgium Brazil Indonesia | l Brazil | Kingdom States India Kingdom] States 
¥ month | 1 il } | i iT 
F . Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales 
Années et 

D mois a nanan, Si l aa ‘ aie ae Ca he ee Pee 

a Francs/ | Cruzeiros| Rupiah/ | Cruzeiros Sh.d./ ‘ | Ruppees/ 1 
112 i 100 kg. 10 ko. 100 kq Cents/Ib. 15 kg. 112 Ib. | Cents/Ib. Rupees/Ib. Ib. | he Cents/Ib. 

89 25 j Ge otc nsee 1646 19.28 22 11.9 9.7 119.89 28/4 | 6.2 0.77 | 063 30.62 | 1/1.8 $20.7 

A Dns ten nes 92 21 | 28.9 | 26.4 142.21 35.0 1.76 1.54 1.2 | 43.5 

a | RE oes 91.24 304.34 31.8 26.8 145 56 39.8 1%) £1.93] 4.46 | 48.2 

; Sn ocenens 111.27 426.32 37.4 31.8 67.19 21.5 2.11 1.868 | 1.9% | 45.9 

ar 5 840 184 90 828 59 53.5 50.9 136.13 32.2 tin: 2S. hU€e 51.7 

BS tess esos a 6 288 194 01 876.64 58.9 54.3 159 61 2856 | 35.6 2.12 | 1.95 | 1.83 |*3/ 7.9 51.1 

1 230 eee 6 196 197 35 1 137.22 57.6 54.1 163 00 2917 35 4 2.06 | 1.53 | 1.40 | 3/06 49.9 
‘| bec swtes i 544 228 63 1 261.98 60 3 58.5 170 90 274.8 | 37.1 2 06 1.80 | 1.99 | 3/7.8 52.2 
p Sciences ots 8 013 422.30 1 544.27 80.0 | 78.3 407.09 4397 | 57.7 $2.76 | *2.56 | *2.91 |*5/ 3.5 bac 
} | | | 
eee 7 750 369.62 1 409 00 71.8 72.5 327.09 403 2 54.2 2.31 | 2.14 243 |4'2.8 48.3 

% ". 7 900 374.98 1 362.50 | 77.6 76.0 343.49 4069 | 53.5 20 | 2 2.244 | 4/3.8 31.9 

Fa i.. 8 550 413.40 1 475 00 91.4 85.8 398.41 445 8 | 57.8 2.76 2 30 2.32 | 4/83 27.3 

3 ep tenwes 9 350 452.92 1 512.50 91.1 87.0 419 34 4499 61.9 2 56 2.33 | 4/ 9.0 -- 

& , Pere 8 950 427.63 1 606 25 85.1 | 85.5 435 09 510 3 63.9 2.37 | 2.32 298 | 4/10.3 58.0 

af Vi. 8 950 428.50 1 550 00 84.2 | 87.0 418 06 515 10 648 2.3 | 2.2 2.66 | 4/ 9.2 53.0 

. Wvierena 8 850 423.25 1 637.50 83.9 | 88.3 429 42 523 3 68.9 2.34 2.29 2.77 4/78 52.7 

’ We ca cce 7900 | 453.10 1 575 00 | 80.0 | 75.5 477 .08 67.8 2.77 2.57 3.19 | 5/ 4.1 48.2 

66.50 E __ Ore 7 650 434.25 1 537.50 | 74.4 71.8 420.12 5 53.7 2.85 2 72 3.23 | 5/11.7 53.0 

av igdbns 6 700 430 00 1 537.50 7.5 | 70 0 384.85 36/3 | 47.1 3.17 299 3.26 6/ 6.8 53.6 

F XI. 6 700 430 00 1 500 00 76.0 72.0 432.60 405 /6 | 51.7 3.31 3.23 3.32 | 6/ 7.8 52.0 

| Xi. 6 800 430.00 1 837.50 72.7 | 68.5 399.54 378/11 | 47.5 3.64 3.41 | 364 | 6/11.1 50.0 

| | 
ee Pesckewones 429.75 1 750.00 70.9 | 67.0 386 0 48.8 3.46 | 3.24 3.74 | 7/ 0.3 42.4 
i ad 427.75 1 700 00 | 60.5 | 54.5 371 7 47 6 306 | 3.19 3 52 6°59 36.8 

23.32 4 _ Se P 420.50 1 750 00 59.3 | 58 3 311/2 400 20 | 2.13 | 28 | 5/5.2 
_, Re _ 1 700 00 | 58.0 294/4 37.5 10 | #%0.735 | "2.57 14/64 
Prices in U.S. cents/kg. - Prix en cents des E.-U./kg. 

943 9 | | | 

WIM: v0.05 '21.8 15.4 13.9 26.3 21.4 17.5 | 13.8 | 13.6 63.0 | 53.1 | 50.3 | 626 | 45.6 
| 

Ee 49.8 63.7 | 58.2 4.2 } 77.2 117.3 | 102.6 105.8 | — 95.9 
Ms 60%s-0000% 49.3 - 70.1 | 59.1 52.5 | | 87.8 115.9 | 99.9 | 109.7 | 103.6 
10.15 iienccnaeen 60.1 82.5 70.1 24.2 47.4 125.5 | 111.8 118.2 | 101.2 
 . Sa 116.6 99.9 118.0 112.2 49.1 71.0 110.6 | 93.1 | 95.4 | 114.0 
eer 125.8 104.9 | 129.9 119.7 57.5 78.7 78.5 98.2 | 90.3 | 84.7 | 5113.0 112.7 
a, Os 123.8 106.7 127.0 119.3 58.7 80.4 | 78.0 95.4 | 70.8 | 64.8 94.1 110.0 
‘ Ra 130.9 110.7 | 132.9 | 129.0 7.7 | 81.8 95.4 | 83.3 | 92.1 112.7 115.1 
esas eee 160.3 135.4 | 176.4 172 6 121.9 | 127.2 126.9 | °118.5 134.8 | °163.2 we 

| | | | 
We Pecan dpen 155.0 122.8 | 158.3 159.8 111.1 119.5 106.9 | 89.1 | 112.4 | 130.7 106.5 
iT 158.0 119.5 | 171.1 167.6 112.1 117.9 115.3 | 102.8 | 103.9 133.2 70.3 
Wt 171.0 129.4} 201.5 | 189.2 122.8 127.4 127.8 | 106.5 | 107.5 | 144.8 60.2 
_, ee 187.0 132.7 200 8 191.8 123.9 136.5 1185 | 1079 | 1466 — 
Mikceneeu 179.0 1409) 187.6 188.5 140.6 140.9 109.7 | 107.4 138.0 | 149.9 127.9 

7 Wibeliswes 179.0 1360 | 185.6 191.8 142.2 1429 107.4 102.3 | 123.0 | 147.1 116.8 

a a 179.0 143.6 | 185.0 194.7 144.2 151.9 108 3 106.0 | 128.2 | 143.5 116.2 

: eee 158.0 138.2) 176.4 166.4 149.5 128 2 119.0 | 147.7 157.1 106.3 

f, 1x 153.0 134.9| 164.0 | 158.3 111.8 118.4 131.9 | 125.9 | 149.5 184 4 116.8 

* Pe 134.0 134.9 | 157.6 154.3 99.8 103 8 146.8 138.4 | 1509 202.7 118 2 
500 eee 134.0 131.6 | 167.4 158.7 111.8 114.0 153.2 | 149.5 | 153.7 | 205.2 | 114.6 

a wana 136 0 161.2 | 160.3 151.0 194.4 104.7 168.5 | 157.9 | 168.5 213.7 110.2 
GOO Cisecwaxes - 153.5 | 1562 147.7 106.4 107.6 160.2 150 0 173.2 216.8 93.5 
ee : 149.1 | 133.4 120.2 ‘ee 102.4 104.9 141.7 147.7 | 1630 | 198.0 81.1 
eee Bey. 153.5} 130.7 128.5 a 85 8 88.2 96.8 98.6 132 0 167.7 
q re ~ ; 149.1 | 127.9 81.1 82.7 74.5 81.0 | 7109.7 7145.1 
i | | 
— 7 938 *1935-38. — *From this year forward, crop produced in 11938. — *1935-38. — %A partir de cette année, récolte de l'année 
rs y r ated and sola through March of following year. — ‘Crop year indiquée vendue jusqu’a fin mars de l'année suivante. — ‘A partir de 
as uly-June) from this year forward — *From 16 April, when auctions cette année, campagn agricol uillet-juin. — °A partir du 16 avril, 
let. were resumed. — *Provisional. — 7Price for only one week in month. lorsque les enchéres ont été reprises. — *Provisoire. — ’Prix au cours 
ie. Coffee d'une semaine seulement 
- Congo, c.i.f. Antwerp. — Brazil: San- Café ; - 
er , Santos - ladonesia : 1934-38, Robusta, Belgique : Arabica |, Congo belge, c.a.f. Anvers. — Brésil : Santos 
re Narang, and Surabaya ; from 1948, Arabica, Ne 4, prix de gros, Santos. — Indonésie : 1934-38, Robusta, prix de gros, 
- Lnited States: | - Green Colombian Djakarta, Sémarang, et Sourabaya ; depuis 1948, Arabica, prix de gros, 
I! - Green Brazilian, Santos No. 4, ex Djakarta. — Etats-Unis : | - Manizales colombien vert, a quai, New 
York. Il - Brésilien vert, Santos N® 4, a quai, New York. 

: Cacao Cacao _ 
al Brazil : Sup je, wholesale price, Bahia. — United Kingdom : Brésil : Qualité supérieure, prix de gros, Bahia. — Royaume-Uni : 
22 Good fermer 3 spot price, London. — United States : « Good fermented », Céte-de-l'Or, prix du disponible, Londres, — 
, Accra beans, York Etats-Unis : Féves d’Accra, en vrac, f.o.b. New York. 

Ay Tea The 
3: Ceylon: ! - Tea for export, high grown, auction price, Colombo Ceyian : | - Thé des altitudes pour |'exportation, prix aux enchéres, 
sa ; " Tea for export, low grown, auction price, Colombo. — India: Tea Colombo. Il - Thé des plaines, pour l'exportation, prix aux enchéres, 
ype ’ ! t, auction price, Calcutta. — United Kingdom : Auction price, Colombo. — Inde: Thé pour l'exportation, prix aux enchéres, Cal- 
mn : Londor cutta. — Royaume-Uni : Prix aux enchéres, Londres 
- Tobacco Tabac 








United States : Average price received by farmers. Etats-Unis : Prix moyen a la production, 
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Table 21. - Fluid milk: Prices in selected countries Tableau 21. - Lait liquide: Prix dans certains pays 


Canada | 

| Germany, 
Year and Denmark | Western 
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United United 


tealy Swnden Kingdom | States 


month 





Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales 
Années et - aE 


mois 
Kroner Marks ‘ Kronor } | Dollars/ 
Dollars /100 Ib 100 kg. | 100 kg. ' gallon 100 Ib. 
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'A partir de cette année, moyenne de la campagne juillet-juin. — 
21938. — *Dans les villes importantes, les prix a la production du lait 

pour consommation 4a l'état liquide sont fixés par la loi depuis 1948, 
le prix a la production est de 5 500 lire par hectolitre pour le marché 

de Rome et de 6 000 lire pour celui de Milan. *Chiffre provisoire. 
Canada: | Combined sa of milk, cream, and farm butter, all in Canada: |! - Ventes totales de lait, créme et beurre de ferme, le 
tern f milk, average fF e to f i Miik and cream sold tout exprimé en équivalent de lait ; prix moyen 4a la production. Il - 
for fluid €, average f to p jucer - Denmark : Whole milk, Lait et creme pour consommation 4a |'état liquide, prix moyen a la pro- 
or all typ >f tion, average price to producer — Germany, duction. — Danemark: Lait entier, pour tous usages, prix moyen a 
Western : Whole milk, average price to producer — Italy : Milk for la production. — Allemagne occidentale : Lait entier, prix moyen a la 
dustria ise, price to producers, Milas - Sweden : 3.5 percent production. — Italie : Lait pour transformation industrielle, prix 4 la 
butterfat content, average price to pr rs ; includes extra payments production, Milan. — Suéde : 3,5 pour cent de matiére grasse, prix 
for milk from tuberculin-tested head it excludes dividends. — Unit- moyen a la production ; y compris les paiements supplémentaires pour 
ed Kingdom: Who milk, verage f e to producers. — United le lait provenant de vaches tuberculinées, mais non compris les dividen- 
States : Whole milk, delivered to plant nd dealers, average price to des. — Royaume-Uni: Lait entier, prix moyen a la production. — 
producers Etats-Unis : Lait entier, livré aux laiteries et aux revendeturs, prix moyen 

a la production. 
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